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Affairs at Washington 


By Joe Mitchell Chapple 


OW that Washington finds Congress ad- 
journed and the Bonus Expenditure Force 
departed, it has settled down to drowsy 
August moods. The branch headquarters of 
the various political parties have shifted to 
secondary importance with the campaign in 
full blast. All sorts of jibes and criticism 
aimed at the President by the stump speaker 
geysers given license for an open season dur- 
ing presidential year. With the exception of a brief 
glimpse of Rapidan once a week, 
Herbert Hoover. continues the 
habits established in early youth 
of finding his recreation in va- 
ried work that piles upon him. 
The haunts of the B. E. F. in 
their long and persistent cam- 
paign to force Congress to pay 
the billion dollar bonus are al- 
ready in the itinerary of the 
sight-seeing busses. The camps 
were at first an object of curi- 
osity and sympathetic interest, 
but as the filth and dirt accumu- 
lated necessitated by conditions, 
the injection of commercializing 
want and need exploited with 
lurid signs made it evident that 
the invasion would become in- 
tolerable in time. Then Com- 
munists took advantage of the 
situation and aroused the mob 
passions of Bolshevism, over- 
came the earnest and sincere 
original intent of many of the 
men. Some of them had brought 
their families on to share in 
their adventures and get away 
from the distressful situation of 
no work at home. This awak- 
ened the kindly impulse of Wash- 
ington. 

Encouraged by Congressman who must have known 
that there was no hope of the government paying the 
billion dollar bonus at a time when the deficit was well 
into the billion mark, the responsibility of later tragic 
events must rest upon the shoulders of politicians and 
agitators who are ever ready to play upon human pas- 
sions to exploit their own eagerness for publicity and 
gain their own petty ends. 

The President ordered the whole situation investigated 
and the young foreigner who lost his life during the at- 








An Interesting Visitor to the United States. 


tack upon the police was given a military burial in Ar- 
lington. The situation aroused the country as did the 
Randwood Strike in 1892. President Hoover reaffrmed 
the fixed principle of our country that no group of people 
can be permitted to intimidate the government for their 
own personal ends. 

This situation has been met before by presidents and 
governments and brought to mind the Police Strike in 
Boston which revealed the qualifications of Calvin Coo- 
lidge as a governor. The decisive action of Presidents 
Grover Cleveland and Andrew 
Jackson under: similar circum- 
stances are also remembered. 
Well organized printed and per- 
sonal propaganda, supporting 
the Bonus Expeditionary Force 
in their insidious attacks made 
upon the government and con- 
stitutional authority, may prove 
that the ulterior purposes of the 
outbreak were checked none too 


soon. 
W of “Grand Hotel,” a visi- 
tor in Washington, it 
would seem as if there still re- 
mained a surplus of celebrities 
aspiring for star parts. Vicki 
Baum remains one of the most 
discussed women authors in Ger- 
many. Her visits to this country 
have added still more interest 
in the girl music student of 
Vienna whose literary genius 
has brought her novels within 
the realm of “best sellers.” 

She is still wedded to her mu- 
sic, and her husband, Richard 
Lert, is a conductor in the Ber- 
lin State Opera. The picturiza- 
tion of her novel “Grand Hotel” brought together the 
greatest stars ever known in the picture world. The 
drama was originally produced by Reinhardt, the mas- 
ter theatrical genius of Germany. _ 

She followed “Grand Hotel” with a comedy, and re- 
cently commented that Dickens, Galsworthy, and Kipling 
remain her favorite English authors. She has little in- 
terest in the French writers. Her literary life has been 
influenced by Dostoyevski. Her keen understanding and 
sympathy enable her to paint a large canvas in bold 
strokes, ignoring details. Still young and endowed with 


* * * 


ITH Vicki Baum, author 















that charm of 
Viennese 
daughters, she 
still lives in a 
world where 
the wildest pro 
and con revolu- 
tionary ele- 
ments are con- 
stantly fer- 
menting. She 
believes in the 
R epublican 
form of gov- 
ernment, but at 
the same time 
has a sympa- 
thetic under- 
standing of the 
opposition. 
Few authors 
have ever re- 
ceived more 
letters. She 
enters sympa- 
thetically into 





Charles H. Prisk, publisher Pasadena 


Star-News 


the feelings of every character she 
portrays. 

Witnessing a performance by Pav- 
lova, the dancer, tired and growing 
old, she interwove the famous Rus- 
sian dancer into the plot of “Grand 
Hotel.” She began writing while con- 
valescing from a serious illness by 
recording incidents from her child- 
hood. For six weeks she worked as 
a chambermaid in one of Berlin’s 
leading hotels, after she had finished 
the manuscript of the novel in order 
to check up on details. There were 
forty rooms for her to clean, forty 
beds to be made, forty bells to an- 
swer. It was hard work, but she had 
the satisfaction of knowing that not 
one word of her novel had to be 
changed. Although not announced, it 
is expected that Vicki Baum will 
write a novel of American life that 
will make readers in the United States Federation of 
sit up and take notice of themselves, mirrored in the 
matchless work of a literary genius who has been 
termed, first of all, a student of life, and then acclaimed 
an author and playwright of international renown. 

* 
F comes much of the important news of fhe world dur- 
ing August. The Olympic games at Los Angeles 
have kept the wires hot and the newspapers busy during 
the sultry dog days. The news of the world as far as 
the motion picture industry is concerned centers in Holly- 
wood and the area covered by the shining “Evening 
Star” of Pasadena, edited by Charles Henry Prisk. He 
began his newspaper career in Grass Valley, California 
and has seemed to find good pasturage for his ambitions 
ever since. The Star-News of Pasadena furnishes many 
celebrities their news in the life of retirement and re- 
creation which so many eminent Americans have sought 

* * * 
A FTER serving for many years in the ranks and prov- 
was practically commandeered to take the presi- 
dency of the American Federation of Advertising. It 
representatives of Advertising Clubs in all parts of the 
country. Serving with distinction in numerous phases 


* 
ROM far-off California, counted in terms of miles, 


* 


in the charm and delights of Southern California. 
ing himself a superlative organizer, Edgar Kobak 
was not a mere election, but a unanimous selection by 





Edgar Kopak, President American 







of publishing, editorial, advertising and circulation, he 
became editor of The Electrical World. The first work 
was on subscriptions in southern territory and Cuba. 
Two years later he was promoted to the sales activities 
staff of the McGraw-Hill Company, with headquarters 
in St. Louis. From here he was called to New York to 
become promotion manager and was advanced until he 
became sales manager and vice president, directing all 
the sales activities of this great organization. 

As a member of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers and the Engineers Club of New York, his 
career reflects credit on his engineering course at Georgia 
Tech. Five years of intensive engineering work with the 
Georgia Power Co. followed the diploma. Aside from 
all his thorough and technical qualifications, Mr. Kobak 
is a pleasing and forceful speaker, and knows how to 
work with other people in accomplishing a definite and 
concrete results. With Edgar Kobak there is no fun like 
work, and the Federation promises to profit greatly with 
the virile and energetic president who is carrying on so 
completely the plans established by the former president, 
Mr. Gilbert T. Hodges, in putting the Federation on a 
good business basis, organized so that the responsibility 
is distributed among the influential people who are inter- 
ested, directly and indirectly, in that important phase of 

American activity known as advertising. 


* * * 


URING the strenuous battles to 

keep the oil industry going and 

provide people with good gaso- 
line, Mr. Frank Phillips of the Phillips 
Petroleum Company has pushed to com- 
pletion the pipe lines and prepared for 
the comeback which is felt is due to the 
oil industry. Born in Nebraska, Mr. 
Phillips went from Iowa where he was 
reared on a farm, to Oklahoma in the 
early days, and has been identified with 
the development of oil wells since they 
first began to appear in the state estab- 
lished by the Sooners. The growth of 
his organization from modest propor- 
tions is one of the outstanding incidents 
recorded in the production of oil in the 
great Southwest territory. Bartlesville, 
Okla. has been the home and headquar- 
ters of the Phillips Petroleum Company, 
launched by Frank Phillips and his 


Advertising 
brother Lee. 
While his busi- 
ness has re- 
quired his pre- 
sence in New 
York to direct 
the finances of’ 
his company, 
Mr. Phillips 
has taken an 
active part in 
the civic ac- 
tivities of the 
community and 
state. His home 
is on a ranch 
where he en- 
joys the feeling 
of the great 
outdoors which 
developed the 
energy and vi- 
tality that en- 
ables him to 
carry on the 
strenuous work 
of an oil pro- 
ducer. 





Frank Phillips, President Phillips 
, Petroleum Co. 
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HE only name by which he is known in Yellow- 
stone National Park is “Geyser Bill”. To him 
geysers are pets, hobbies, school, work, and play. 
He considers a geyser like others might look upon a 
favorite dog or a book. He cultivates them like one 
would a friend. He pampers, pets and protects them as 
one would a child. He studies them as one might a 
favorite book. 

But let anyone 
lay a hand on a 
geyser cone or on 
any of the about 
the geyser for 
centuries and 
old “Geyser Bill’ 
goes into erup- 
tion. He simply 
will not tolerate 
any tampering 
with or chipping 
off any forma- 
tion. To those 
who are really 
eager to learn 
about geysers, 


Bill will unfold 
a wealth of infor- 
mation gathered 
four 


from his 





Senator Borah being interviewed by the 
Editor of The National 


years as a geyser observer. He probably 
knows more about the habits and whims 
of Yellowstone geysers than any man 
alive. He comes in long before the sea- 
son opens and stays long after it is offi- 
cially closed. This spring he came in 
May 20, and he declares that he will 
stay until the heavy snows drive him out. 

“Geyser Bill’ eats, sleeps, and plays with the geysers 
in the park. He knows their every mood, records their 
every impulse. A tall, gaunt, weather-beaten man of 
sixty or more, he can be seen from early morning until 
late at night on geyser hill near Old Faithful or at any 
other geyser basin in the park. Unobtrusive, he is rarely 
singled out by park visitors, for his garb is simple—an 
old army shirt, Khaki trousers and sneakers. 

An old arm sergeant, retired from active duty in 1918, 
this man, who admits to the name of T. J. Ankrom, 
calls his little car his home. It is equipped with cot 
and parraffined canvas, and many a night he sleeps be- 
side a geyser which premonition and close study tells 
him is about to erupt. 

Geyser Bill awakes each morning to the reveille of 
the Daisy geyser and his lullaby is the sizzling spout of 
Old Faithful or the Riverside geyser, two reliable and 
regular events of the day. 

Like a mother with a restive child, “Geyser Bill” spends 
many a night watching over his wards. When a geyser 
is overdue there is no sleep for Bill. He wonders what 
is the trouble, and will not rest until the spout has re- 
sumed its regular breathing. 

As an army sergeant Bill saw two years service in 
Alaska, more than two years in Porto Rico, two and a 
half years in the Phillippines, several months in Cuba 
in 1898 with Shafter’s expedition and later service in 
the World War. 





Colonel Clarence M. Young 


HEN Senator William Edgar Borah packed his 
satchel in Washington and said he was “a’ speak- 

in’ goin’” he agreed with the time table. There 

was a call for a “statement” from the ever-present inter- 
viewers. His opening gun in Minneapolis did not have 
the soothing tones of the laughing waters at Minnehaha, 
but it made ’em sit up and think. As chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, his comments 
on war debts were measured and weighed at home and 
abroad. While opposed to Roosevelt and the Republican 
plank on prohibition in particular, and President Hoover 
in general on many of his policies, speculation is rife as 
to what the Idaho senator will be saying when the big 
potatoes of his state are ripe for the digging and election 
day approaches. His record reveals that the senator 
from the Rockies does his protesting most of the time, but 
comes around regular on election day— even if with a pro- 
test. While stumping for Hoover four years ago he in- 
sisted he was not in accord with many Hoover ideas, but 
somehow he manages to reconcile himself to existing con- 
ditions on election day. 

* « 

ROM the cockpit of an airplane Colonel Clarence M. 
Young, in charge of Aeronautics for the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, has made a personal observa- 

tion of the growth and activities of aviation. His report 
for the first quarter announced that one hundred and 
one monoplanes, two hundred and nineteen military air- 
planes and nineteen biplanes, together with fourteen auto- 
_ so gryrros, giving grand total of 376 
ayy ae? | aircrafts were produced in the 
United States for the first three 
months of 1932. This does not in- 
clude many aircrafts manufactured 
within that period for which li- 
censes or identification marks had 
not been applied for or issued. The 
significant part of the report is that 
Uncle Sam is keeping pace with 
airplane production for national 
defence and still holds records that 
have yet to be surpassed. The pro- 
duction of airplanes for military 
observations have not kept pace 
with that of other countries, but 


it is hoped by 
next year that 
American avia- 
tion production 
and develop- 
ment may at 
least equal that 
of other na- 
tions. 

The depart- 
ment of Com- 
merce sent 
question naires 
in January, 
1932, to a re- 
presentative 
list of 250 air- 
ports, 150 be- 
ing municipal 
or public air- 
ports and 100 
commercial 
airports. The 
Department re- 
ceived excel- 
lent returns 
from the ques- 
tionnaires; 88 
per cent from 





Dr. W. W. Yen, Chinese Ambassador 
to the United States 
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municipal airports, and 83 per cent from 
commercial airports, which enabled it to pre- 
sent authentic and recent material in its 
bulletin. 
* ok * 

EMORIES of the days of Wu Ting 

Fang in Washington are recalled in 

the great work being accomplished 
by Dr. W. W. Yen, the first full-fledged am- 
bassador to the United States from China. 
Dr. Yen has been attending the Council of 
the League of Nations. He was the first del- 
egate extraordinary to the Assembly of the 
League of Nations which was convoked at 
the request of China in accordance with the 
League Covenant. 

Since coming to Washington he has most ably repre- 
sented his government. He is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia and the first Chinese to secure the honor 
of the Phi Beta Kappa. He taught English literature and 
history at St. John’s University in Shanghai of which his 
father was co-founder and also the organizer of the 
Chinese Students World Federation. As first secretary 
of Wu Ting Fang during the days of the Dowager regime, 
he made a record that brought the hearty commendation 
not only of his chief, but all Americans with whom he 
came in contact. 

Dr. Yen returned to China and became Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs, and later 
served as Chinese Minister 
to Denmark and Germany, 
and was later offered the 
post at the Court of St. 
James in London, but did 
not accept, because of re- 
sponsibilities at home as 
Chinese premier. He retired 
for several years and when 
the Republic was estab- 
lished again took up active 
work. In 1930 he was ap- 
pointed a member of the 
Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee. His address at Geneva 
this year is counted the 
most eloquent plea that was 
made in the League of Na- 
tions Assembly, and had 
much to do with the action 
taken by that body which 
through Stimson note help- 
ed to check the Japanese in- 
vasion at Shanghai. Dr. Yen 
will be given a hearty re- 
ception by representatives 
of his country and many 
American admirers, follow- 
ing a most eventful service 
for his country and the 
world in the cause of peace. 





Carl R. Gray, President 
Union Pacific Railroad 





Walter Chrysler, 
automobile manufacturer the Federal Reserve Bank, Seventh Fed- 








































































































































“Old Faithful” in Yellowstone, the Pal 
of “Geyser Bill” 


RUE to the traditions associated with 

Scottish, people, superlative merchants, 

James Simpson, born in Glasgow, was 
brought to the United States by his parents 
at the age of six, and has blossomed into a 
worthy successor of Marshall Field. He be- 
gan as a clerk in the cashier’s office, and 
later became confidential clerk and was ap- 
pointed assistant to the president upon the 
death of Marshall Field. Eleven years later 
he became president of the corporation and 
now enjoys the full merited honors of chair- 
man of the board: He is also a director of 


y eral Reserve District, Chicago, and of the 
New York Central Railroad. 

His activities have by no means been confined to 
merchandising, for as director of the Rush Medical 
College, Fresh Air Hospital, and scores of civic or- 
ganizations in Chicago, he has met every demand 
that could be made upon a full-orbed citizenship. Dur- 
ing the war he was overseas as director of the Chicago 
Chapter of the American Red Cross. As trustee of the 
Field Museum he has more than carried out the plans of 
his chief. In a recent address in New York he proved that 
he is still in the midst of civic and public responsibilities 
which he has always declared to be a part of the mer- 
chant’s function in any city or community, large or small. 

* ok * 


HE development of 
automobiles includes 
the leadership of 
more than one man or 
group of men. The ranks 
of leaders have been re- 
cruited from all parts of 
the country and many vo- 
cations. The career of Wal- 
ter Chrysler is an inspiring 
example of concentration. 
Born in the state where the 
sun flowers bloom, he start- 
ed life as a railroad me- 
chanic. At the World’s Fair 
in Chicago his dream crys- 
talized. He bought the fin- 
est motor built, took it 
apart and determined to 
improve the best. He was 
then a master mechanic at 
Olewin, Iowa, and his fa- 
mily and neighbors could 
not understand the man 
who owned the best motor 
car and did not use it. 
From the time he entered 
the motor industry, duly 
and truly prepared, he made 
strikes that startled the vet- 


Continued on page 174 








James Simpson, Chairman 
of the Board, Marshall 
Field Co., Chicago 
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The Trumpet Call of Walter Smith 


How an Eminent Cornetist and Band Leader overcame obstacles and made for himself a World-Famed 


OMFORT and challenge go rarely to- 
© gether, but move side by side in 

the life-story of Walter M. Smith. 
In his achievement every earnest young 
musician in America may find both stimulus 
and strength. It is not only a challenge, 
but also—in this time of some fear for 
the future—a most heartening reassurance. 

By uncommon effort Walter Smith has 
won uncommon rewards and repute. Just 
forty, with years of new conquest spread 
bright before him, he stands already upon 
a high peak. George W. Stewart, speak- 
ing from the mature judgment of a long and 
rich lifetime in music, does not hesitate 
to acclaim him “one of the gifted and ac- 
complished instrumentalists ever reared in 
this country”. As soloist upon both the 
cornet and the trumpet, Smith holds un- 
questioned rank among the greatest virtuosi 
in history, the successor and peer of Arban, 
Liberati, Jules Levy and Herbert Clarke of 
living fame. As conductor and soloist of 
the Walter Smith Band—the concert band 
in America that has ever been kept steadily 
on the air for three years, playing regularly 
once a week during all fifty-two weeks of 
the calendar he has won the admiring ap- 
plause of millions of the American public, 
while also commanding, as the leader of sev- 
eral large symphonje bands, the highest pro- 
fessional esteem of such masters as Gold- 
man. In the celebration of Massachusetts’ 
three hundred years of brave history, he 
was chosen conductor of the Boston Ter- 
centenary Municipal Band, which played 
through the festival summer. 

Such a record sets indeed a keen spur to 
ambition; but the appeal of Walter Smith’s 
career by no means is limited to favored or 
fortunate few. It ranges far beyond. Dur- 
ing his youth Walter Smith shared largely 
the accustomed lot of American boyhood 
and young manhood. In no way was he 
assisted, whether by personal wealth, by 
friendly subsidy for his instruction here or 
in Europe, or by any high and exclusive 
privilege whatsoever. He was offered, in 
general, only those advantages which 
America offers to all; but by accepting that 
offer completely, he has turned it to unique 
account. Not only has he profited by each 
opportunity, but time and again, on en- 
countering obstacles, he has taken them 
only as spring-boards from which to plunge 
farther onward. 

Walter Smith has shown that genius 
which Carlyle defined as a “Transcendent 
capacity of taking pains”. By this he has 
prevailed against troubles. Here again the 
challenge of his career gives a promise 
broad in scope. After all, during these re- 
cent years when electricians have so much 
changed the lives of many musicians, Smith 


Career as an Artist and Conductor 


by H. ROSS STEVENSON 


From “Musical Observer” 


has not been protected or shut apart in some 
magical way from the difficulties of adjust- 
ment enforced by the radio. In common 
with all instrumentalists he has faced them; 
and, in dealing wth them successfully, he 
had in mind not himself alone but the good 
of all colleagues. 

The members of the Walter Smith Band 
comprise twenty-five of the best artist in- 
strumentalists. This band is but a nucleus 
for the still greater achievement which 





Walter M. Smith 


Trumpeter, Artist, and Bandmaster 


stands as Smith’s highest ambition. He 
is undertaking to develop in Boston a 
large Symphonic Band of the first order 
of excellence, which shall give to New 
England that same superlative value and 
universal pleasure provided in New York 
by the great band directed by his friend, 
Edwin Franko Goldman, who has so warm- 
ly commended his work. 

At this juncture in the musical life of 
America, and enterprise of such magni- 
tude—conceived with ultimate intent to 
equal in every way the merit of the Na- 
tion’s finest symphony orchestras—has 
compelling significance. “It must have oc- 
curred to all observers of musical pro- 
gress”, says that very expert authority, 
John Redfield, in his recent book on Music: 
a Science and an Art, “that the wind band 
is gradually assuming a position of com- 
manding importance as a musical organi- 
zation”. Through all this field the air 
is full of urgent and promising projects. 

Among the developments already evi- 
dent, the formation of the American Band- 
masters’ Association, organized two years 


ago, is of broad importance. Thanks large- 
ly to the interest and effort of Walter 
Smith, the association chose Boston as 
meeting-ground for its convention. Its 
well-considered program of constructive 
activities did much for the future of all 
instrumentalists. 

Walter Milton Smith was born at East- 
hampton, inland from the Massachusetts 
coast, on December 16, 1891. His father, 
John W. Smith, had come to this country 
from Paisley in Scotland, while the fam- 
ily of his mother, Sophia Freiday Smith, 
had entered New England from Germany. 
In this combined heritage, no doubt lies the 
key to that remarkable union of industry 
with musicality which became manifest in 
their son. 

When the child was three years of age, 
his parents moved to Chelsea, and in that 
northerly suburb of Boston the boy had 
his elementary schooling. There also be- 
gins the report of his first vital memories. 
The cornet, says Smith, played the theme- 
song of his childhood. His father was a 
professional musician, a cornetist and a 
teacher of the cornet. Often the tones of 
that instrument filled the boy’s home. 
Through his ear they struck deep. They 
entered, it seems, even into his heart. 

The father, knew well the tribulations 
of music, and from the outset urged his 
son to abandon all thought of music as‘a 
vocation. Accountancy made a good call- 
ing, he recommended, with the idea that 
an accountant might at least can chart the 
fortunes of others even though he achieve 
no fortune himself. Especially did he for- 
bid the boy ever to touch the cornet. The 
pleas of his father, in boyhood, fell upon 
a mind already made up. Music was in 
his blood, and with music he was deter- 
mined to march on to a career. 

Forced to a secondary line of defense 
his father, declared that if it must be 
music, at all events it must not be the cor- 
net, suggesting the violin as a compromise. 
Lessons followed, under two teachers, with 
more or less diligent practice. There was 
some genuine progress, but the boy’s crav- 
ing for brass continued mosso molto e ri- 
soluto. On whatever high closet shelf the 
parental cornet was hid, Walter found it. 

The father next resorted to the piano, 
conceiving that the child’s desire was for 
the mass-production of sound, would per- 
mit its fulfillment of his ambition but 
again the diagnosis was wrong. The boy 
knew what he wanted and won the aid of 
his mother, who, as fellow-conspirator and 
without informing the father, secured for 
him a cast-off cornet which his father had 
stored in the attic. 

The child who was to become one of 
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the world’s virtuosi gained possession at 
last of the instrument of his early love, 
subsequent fame, and still constant affec- 
tion. There ensued, however, a contre- 
temps. His father caught him playing. 
And then, after parley, a strange yet un- 
derstandable thing happened. Proceeding 
alone, the lad had developed faulty habits. 
These must be eradicated. Coaching was 
needed—and it was given by the father 


Walter M. Smith and his famous Band in the Shell amid the 


himself, now a convert to the dual alliance, 
albeit with reservations. 

From his tenth year onward, young Wal- 
ter’s happiness grew with his beloved cor- 
net. An orchestra, formed by children of 
the neighborhood, met in his home for re- 
hearsal under his father’s direction, with 
Walter as its most versatile member. At 
twelve, in the graduation exercises of the 
Carter Grammer School, he played his first 
cornet solo in public. 

Soon thereafter the family moved to 
Brockton Mass. To his delight, this sub- 
urb within the southerly arc of Boston’s 
metropolitan district the boy found a veri- 
table hot-bed of bands. While successfully 
completing the four years of high school, 
Walter played with the Y. M. C. A. orch- 
estra organized by his father; formed, with 
four school friends, an ensemble supplying 
music for dances and profit; continued 
cornet lessons under his father and later 
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with Milo Burke. At the age of sixteen he 
became a conductor in his own right, lead- 
ing the Hancock Band. 

But it was with the Martland Band that 
the youth won his first opportunity to play 
in an organization engaged for regular 
performances daily throughout a long sea- 
son. The conductor, Mace Gay, had lost 
his cornet soloist, Ernest Williams—later 
one of Smith’s teachers and now the able 


of the United States. 


dean of the Ithaca Military Band School. 
To the vacant desk Gay appointed the boy 
just out of high school, and for seven 
summers he kept it, playing at least one 
solo each day for the crowd which throngs 
Paragon Park at Nantasket Beach. Here 
Smith gained also his first experience in 
conducting a band of professional calibre, 
when the leader, upon sustaining an ac- 
cident, chose him to take his place. 
Commendable though the youth’s record 
been, marking him indeed as a “boy-won- 
der’, recognition had not yet come from 
any high priest of music within the city 
of Boston itself. The day of that conquest 
was near. While continuing to play the 
cornet, the young man now had devoted 
himself to study of the trumpet under in- 
struction by Louis Kloepfel of the New 
England Conservatory of Music. To this 
course he had been moved chiefly by prac- 
tical considerations, having in mind the 


better chance of steady employment to be 
gained with this musical instrument; but 
the work laid also the basis for his first 
distinguished success d’estime. 

In 1912 Arthur Wonson’s sudden death 
left the Boston Festival Orchestra with- 
out a trumpet soloist almost on the eve 
of its most important engagements, per- 
forming oratorio with the great Handel 
and Haydn Society. Fortunately, George 


Fireworks Diplay at Quincy Mass., the home of two Presidents 


W. Stewart had heard of Smith. He 
brought Smith at once to rehearsal, and 
for his first number the conductor gave 
him “The Trumpet Shall Sound” from 
the Messiah, which demands of the trum- 
pet soloist some 200 measures of a dif- 
ficult obligato. Smith played the passage 
from memory, says a witness, and brought 
bursts of applause from all the players and 
singers alike, with a word of admiration 
even from the conductor, the late Emil 
Mollenhauer, a leader more renowned for 
his musicianship than for any tendency to 
bestow praise. 

This was Smith’s first appearance in 
Symphony Hall, but in view of the public’s 
acclaim on the day of performance 
through the seventeen years following, when 
Handel and Haydn Society has sung the 
Messiah, it has become a law that Smith 
shall repeat his achievement. 


Continued on page 156 
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When the Atwater Kent 96 Arrived 


Story of a Radio that gave the World the ‘‘ Atwater Kent Hour’’ and Auditions that have brought the 
best young vocal talent in the country in company with famous artists 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


years—Radio has swept in upon hu- 

man history. Aside from the marvel 
of marvels, it involved the basic method 
of communication—the spoken word. 

Senator Marconi, in a room adjoining the 
Senate Chambers of Italy, told me in 1918 
that wireless would one day be- 
come as universal as the tele- 
phone. “Its voice will reach to 
the greatest heights, to the 
depths of the earth and beneath 
the sea, conveying a message as 
if spoken face to face.” This 
was only fourteen years ago. 

Soon after broadcasting pro- 
grams became an accomplished 
fact in the United States, A. 
Atwater Kent, the maker of'radio 
instruments, established a dis- 
tinctive radio hour. It became 
an event of outstanding public 
interest. Discussing this pro- 
gram over the back fence, in the 
club, on the street and neighbor- 
hood, the individual home de- 
cided that until they could hear 
the Atwater Kent Hour along 
with political events, prize fights, 
grand opera, symphonies, and 
jazz bands, there was something 
missing. The rush for radio sets 
aggregating millions followed. 
Then came the insistent demand 
for better reception in listening 
to the programs. 

In our particular radio group 
circle it was asserted that the 
household would never be com- 
plete, nor would radio be enjoy- 
ed to the full, until there was a 
set in to properly receive what 
was being sent out. 

The Atwater Kent audition 
was a climax marking an impor- 
tant epoch in American musical 
development. The contest of 
young singers from every state 
has done much to bring out 
American musical development. 
Radio listeners from every section were in 
reality judges in the final audition in New 
York. The ten young people who won the 
contests in each state and region fore- 
gathered as guests of Mr. Kent, who proved 
a real host. 


Aves within a decade—ten swift 


* * * 


In the meantime they had been received 
by the President of the United States in 
Washington, and altogether given a real 
start on the way to artistic fame. The 
plan appeals to the vision of American youth 


and the contest-mindedness of the times. 
Seated at their radios the public vied with 
the eminent musicians gathered in New 
York to choose the ten winners, five young 
men and five young women, representing 
as many states. The awards marked a new 
status in the discovery and training of 





A. Atwater Kent 


legions of promising voices throughout the 
country and could justly claim a place in 
the nation’s educational curriculum. 
Dreams sometimes come true in these pro- 
saic days. On a Saturday afternoon,. a 
beaming face appeared at our door, an- 
nouncing that he had an Atwater Kent No. 
96 to deliver and install. He politely ex- 
plained that a friend of the household had 
given definite instructions to see that this 
particular home was thoroughly “Atwater 
Kent-ized.” Yes, there was a twinge of 
regret when we saw the old radio set with 


its flaring loud speaker leave the corner 
where it has received honorable attention. 
The new set-was located near the window, 
looking down Boston harbor, and the first 
sound accidently turned on full blast was a 
bugle call that might have been heard at 
Minot Light. In the twist of the dial it 
was sending forth soft dulcet 
tones from every point of the 
compass in rapid succession. The 
card of instructions in front con- 
tained the magic words “Atwater 
Kent,” carrying assurance that 
it was the last word. From the 
initial test the bass and treble 
notes could be sent out distinct- 
ly to every room in the house. 
Somehow it seemed as if broad- 
casting stations had especially 
prepared for our chistening on 
that first day the new radio 
arrived like a fairy in our home. 

We just couldn’t leave that 
radio. It was such a contrast to 
the old battery set. A dear old 
lady from the neighborhood 
dropped in and one of her fav- 
orite oratorios came out of the 
air to us. She insisted that this 
moment was preparing her for 
the carols she expected to hear 
in heaven. The very music of 
the spheres and all the sounds 
past, seem to be surging in out 
of the magic realm of radio. 

Now for the details of the 
twists on the dial that brought 
some of the things heard on that 
first day with the Atwater Kent. 

The “Tonebran” flashed on 
like an exclamation point, and 
we knew that everything regis- 
tered right. This perpendicular 
sign level seemed like a beacon 
light, “All’s well.” The illumi- 
nated light of the dial seemed to 
register memories in swift suc- 
cession. First comes the night 
I enjoyed with Mr. Atwater 
Kent, Rosa Ponselle and other 
artists at the national audition in New 
York in the N. B. C. studio. It re- 
called a young man who worked in Worces- 
ter Mass. and Providence, R. I. who through 
his knowledge of electrical equipment as a 
regular man became intensely interested in 
wireless. When the rush tide was on, he 
was ready with a radio supreme. 

The golden tones of the bass and the 
clear enunciation of each instrument of 
the orchestra and the clarion voices of the 
singers made me feel as if I were in Sym- 
phony Hall. Out of the ether came voices 
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of artists strangely familiar—echoing 
from that horseshoe circle at the Metro- 
politan—all down through the years. 


That Sunday of Radio devotion enhanced 
my appreciation of good programs that 
seem to analyze the moods of the hours and 
suggest time as thought space according to 
the Einstein theory. 

The enthusiasm of the announcers was 
justified for we heard the original sym- 
phonies that won the N. B. C. award. On 
one of the scores the ink was scarcely dry 
before it was given to the public over the 
air and composers from Paris to Califor- 
nia were felicitated on their success by 
President M. H. Aylesworth as if they 
were in the same room. 


As a violin player may become attached 
to his Stradivarius, so we found our At- 
water Kent growing on us, bringing us 
concerts from Berlin, the land of Beet- 
hoven and Wagner, symphony music from 
Rochester, New York, a Mexican marimba 
band that recalled my last visit with the 
late Dwight Morrow in Mexico, and back 
to the band concert from the park nearby. 


Radio was first used extensively in broad- 
casting the inaugural address of Warren G. 
Harding as President of the United States. 
Echoes of his kindly voice came to me that 
day when I heard the strains of “Beautiful 
Ohio” and his favorite songs. 


Well, we just couldn’t get away from the 
radio that day. In one program came 
“The Lost Chord”, my mother’s favorite 
song, and “The Hallelujah Chorus” was 
given with the historic and traditional zest 
of Handel and Haydn Society of Boston. 
Here I was sitting on the very piano stool 
that mother used when “San Souci” over- 
ture, now echoing from Chicago, was in its 
prime. Over and over again came the music 
of Victor Herbert, with whom I had visited 
in his home at Lake Placid, New York, 
before there was even a dream of radio. 
I had recently visited the resting place of 
Macdowell in that beauty spot of the Peter- 





boro hills where the “wild flowers” which 
inspired him still bloom. Organ music 
recalled an early ambition to own a home 
that might contain a pipe organ and here 
it was realized. Music instead of drum 
beats and shots are now “heard around the 
world.” 


Radio has brought us the voice of roaring 
lions, songs of birds, and almost every 
sound known to human ears, even to the 
rustle of the whispering leaves. The 
secrets of Nature have become an audible 
picture. 

All around the dial came the variety, 
good, bad and indifferent, to suit the taste. 
The golden strumming of the harp and the 
bird-like notes of the flute were all there, 
etched distinctively in natural tones, always 
preserving the pulsating timbre and wide 
range of the human voice. The wide range 
of programs, touching every phase and form 
of sound, remains a comfort to many a lone- 
ly soul. 


Yes, there was an old-fashioned singing 
school followed by a Spanish cavalier actual- 
ly singing in Havana, mingling with a reci- 
tal of the old poems in Heart Throbs and 
tuneful melodies from Heart Songs. 

We heard the farewell of Lily Pons, sing- 
ing the “Last Rose of Summer” before she 
left for her home in France. It recalled 
that night of nights at the Metropolitan 
when she made the great hit in “Lucia di 
Lammermoor” and later stood the supreme 
test of a prima donna in Mozart's “Figaro.” 


Altogether it was an Atwater Kent Sun- 
day from early morning to late at night. 
Dr. Sockman’s talk in the early afternoon, 
the scholarly and thoughtful sermon by 
Dr. Fosdick, the appealing answers and 
sermon by the pioneer Radio preacher Dr. 
Cadman, the stirring address of Fr. 
Ahern on the Catholic Hour, Rabbi Harry 
Levi with his rapid-fire appeal from Temple 
Israel, the Christian Science service, Dr. 
Stafford from the Old South and Dr. 
Brougher from Tremont Temple! What 






would Puritan forefathers have thought of 
a church attendance represented by the mil- 
lions who listen in to this repertoire of 
rousing, inspiring and uplifting thoughts 
that came to us on the rest day. 

Hist! there was a mystery story that 
Sunday by Dr. Watson—not the Watson 
associated with Sherlock Holmes, but the 
Thomas Watson who made the first tele- 
phone instrument for Alexander Graham 
Bell, and the first to hear Bell’s voice over 
the magic wire. What a field was opened 
from the experiments in the attic room in 
Boston. The dash of one hundred feet by 
the Wright Brothers ending in a crash 
proved the principle of heavier-than-air 
planes at Kittyhawk, and the hundred feet 
of wire used by Dr. Watson who accidently 
touched a spring made from an old clock 
conveying the sound of metal to the keen 
ears of Alexander Graham Bell, made tele- 
phones possible. From this echo of inani- 
mate matter came the animate voice of the 
inventor. This was the natural forerunner 
of the radio that came to grace our apart- 
ment on that Sunday in 1932, counted a 
red letter day in the chronicles of our happy 
home called “the Attic.” 

Like a benediction came Seth Parker, 
then the usual news and weather reports, 
and parrot-like advertisements and base- 
ball scores, that must always come before 
we say goodnight. The rich diaphason of 
the organ and slumber music made us feel 
that we had indeed enjoyed a holy day of 
sixteen hours filled with a variety of whole- 
some programs—if you “tune in” well— 
that augurs much for the future of radio. 

After the lights were turned off, the dial 
still gleamed. The fraction of an inch in 
that magic semicircle, like a loyal sentinel, 
was ready to reach out and bring in voices 
from all parts of the world. Like the 
“horizon level” -of airplanes flying blind 
but through infinite space, the Atwater 
Kent dial seemed to bid us sail on to the 
land of pleasant dreams as it blinked out 
a cheery goodnight. 





The Trumpet Call of Walter Smith 


During 1913 Smith gave a season to the 
orchestra of the Boston Opera Company, 
and a year or two later he was offered 
the first trumpeter’s desk in the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. This posed him a 
problem. As musical director of the Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition, Stewart had urged 
that Smith come to the coast with the 
Boston Band not only as trumpeter but 
also assistant conductor under Mollen- 
hauer. Against the Symphony’s attrac- 
tions there stood the opportunity of gain- 
ing important experience as a conductor. 
This challenge carried weight. He went to 
San Francisco in 1915, and served a long 
season of daily performances, unforseen 
circumstances giving him the active con- 
ductorship not merely at occasional con- 
certs but during all of a number of weeks. 
Also he played in the Exposition Symphony 
Orchestra under such leaders as Max 
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Bendix, Georges George and Victor Her- 
bert. 

In December, 1915, he returned to Bos- 
ton, and accepted direction of the Walt- 
ham Watch Company Band, a post which 
he held for five years. In 1918 he also 
took charge of the well-endowed A. C. 
Ames Band at North Easton, and contin- 
ues as its director today. 

It is now largely to the role of the band- 
master and teacher that Walter Smith is 
devoting his energies. In addition to the 
weekly rehearsals and concerts of the Wal- 
ter Smith Band, maintaining the broadcast 
which the Edison station in Boston con- 
siders its best regular feature, Smith di- 
rects also the Aleppo Temple Band, which 
is the largest Shriners’ Band in the world, 
as well as the Taleb Grotto Band in 
Quincy, Mass. 

During the summer months, he now in- 


sists upon a long vacation, when he can 
give himself freely to the sports he loves 
—gunning and boating. In earlier years 
such was his enjoyment of the first of 
these that he often made it a practice to 
be up at 4 A. M. and away to his shooting, 
thereafter reaching his studio sharply at 
9 A. M. Now he desires more leisure for 
the pursuit of his hobbies, including time 
to coast along in his motor-boat, the latest 
of a fleet which has ranged from a dory 
to a forty-foot cruiser. 

Walter Smith is preparing both of his 
sons for the profession—the elder being 
already a student in the Ithaca Military 
Band School—which gives evidence of the 
strength of his confidence in the future of 
music. As a result of recent difficulties in 
the orchestral field, he believes that 
thoroughly trained instrumentalists will 
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Vacation Days with our Presidents 


A Glimpse of some of our Presidents of the United States during the hours of Relaxation seeking 
Varied Haunts and cities that attracted Chief Executives during the good old Summer Time 


HE pendulum of public interest 
swings from one locality to another 
seeking the haunts and homes of 
people on the front page of the newspapers. 
One comes closer to the real man in vaca- 
tion days than during the strenuous activi- 
ties associated with their work-a-day fame. 
It is the time when one is likely to become 
better acquainted with Nature in its rela- 
tion to human nature. This blend of curiosi- 
ty and admiration whets an enduring in- 
terest that may survive the “spot news” 
flare of nine days in the newspapers. 

As acub reporter, an assignment of inter- 
viewing eminents in vacation time was al- 
luring. It stimulated spontaneity in writ- 
ing about famous folks who might be pro- 
saic subjects otherwise. Off guard, so to 
speak, in the shadow of a friendly elm, on 
the verandah, walking down a country 
lane, around the cabin in the forest, on the 
banks of a stream or lake or over marshes 
and moor, the real personality seemed 
silhouetted against a background of relaxa- 
tion that relieved the rigid lines that appear 
in the picture of prominent men in the 
swift kaleidoscope of modern activities. 

Some of us who are not vacationing this 
year are finding wonderful opportunities for 
relaxation right in the old home, getting 
better acquainted with ourselves, with the 
neighbors away and discovering charming 
nooks in the parks and woods reached with 
a street car fare. 

At this time “Conditions and not theories 
confront us;” President Grover Cleveland 
was the author of this classic utterance. 
This gives me the cue that perhaps we 
now chat about vacation days of our presi- 
dents, beginning with Cleveland’s time. It 
so happens that I have been with every 
president of the United States in some of 
their vacation days since I met Grover 
Cleveland at Chatham. If there was a spot 
on earth that Cleveland loved it was Cape 
Cod. He built a summer home at Gray 
Gables on Buzzards Bay, adjoining the hut 
of his pal, Joe Jefferson of Rip Van Winkle 
fame. 


Prior to this, he had taken his bride, 
Frances Folsom Cleveland, to Marion, and 
the many fishing haunts nestling in the 
sands and scrub oak of the Cape. A stolid 
form with that old hat and bandanna hand- 
kerchief around his neck, sitting on the 
bank, his angelic patience was something 
his enemies might have emulated even when 
they charged him with being too drunk to 
sit in the boat and fish. Cleveland was one 
president thoroughly abused but loved for 
the enemies he made. To see his portly 
form walking down the narrow streets of 
Provincetown suggested a scene in Shore 
Acres. How his blue eyes would twinkle 


when someone told him of a new fishing 
pond. That was one reason I was favored 
with his executive attention. 

Robert Lincoln O’Brien, later editor of 
the Boston Herald, now chairman of the 
Tariff Commission in Washington was the 
bright blonde young man stenographer who 
became a president’s secretary. Not far 
away at Falmouth, noted world-wide for 
its salubrious soft air, where every flower 
shrub and fruit that can be grown in the 
Carolina zone florish, lived Richard 
Olney, the secretary of State in Cleveland’s 
cabinet. At his home included in the peer- 
less panorama from Terrace Gables at the 
Heights, he penned that famous Venezuelan 
message that shook the world and made 
Great Britain sit up and take notice. 

President William McKinley enjoyed 
vacation time in tours, including a visit to 
the southern states, where he did so much 
to reunite the country in his re-creative 
days, but the real happy days of the great 
McKinley was at the litle gray home in 
the west, at Canton, Ohio. I was with him 
at the time he returned to enjoy a visit with 
the home folks. The house had been ren- 
ovated and repainted and the mortgage 
lifted since the strenuous days of ’96, when 
he had conducted the picturesque presiden- 
tial front-porch campaign, greeted by din- 
ner brigades recruited by Uncle Mark 
Hanna. 

His reelection was contested on the charge 
of Imperialism and here the bricks on 
Market Street were labeled “Imperial.” 
Smilingly he pointed them out to me as an 
evidence of his drift toward imperialism in 
encouraging home markets to provide the 
bricks for Canton pavements, grimly label- 
ed “imperial” instead of “homemade.” 

Please do not think of me as a Rip Van 
Winkle when I tell you that I was with 
Theodore Roosevelt on the wind-swept 
prairies of Dakota when he was enjoying 
one of the supreme vacations of his life. 
After the death of his first wife, he went 
to Dakota and was a guest of Marquis de 
Mores on his ranch at Mandan. 


As editor of a country newspaper, at 
the age of sixteen, with my name floating 
proudly on the front page as editor and 
proprietor, I felt duly prepared for a chase 
of celebrities. Dashing up on my broncho, 
I threw the reins over the head, ready to 
lasso a news item concerning the tender- 
foot with a Dutch name, who had just 
arrived from the east. 

Somehow I did not like him at first, be- 
cause he began interviewing me instead of 
giving me a chance to ask him questions. 
He wanted to know about everythng.—How 
much did I get for the buffalo bones which 
I picked on the prairies to supplement the 


revenues of the newspaper? Were there 
any trees between Mandan and the Jim 
River where I lived? Proudly I asserted 
the fact that there were sixteen cotton- 
wood trees within sight of my shack. I 
almost sold Doc Anderson’s tree claim. 
Showing him that I could throw a rope, 
and stroking the tango sideburns under 
my ears, I sought to impress him with my 
maturity and start a discussion on whether 
Dakota should be divided into two states 
or become the Empire State of the North- 
west. I was for the Empire. 

But Roosevelt, with political sagacity, 
suggested a division, giving the Republicans 
a possibility of four senators instead of two. 
The two Dakotas have since been prolific 
in producing Republican senators with labels 
only, who have raised cain with their party, 
and called the east horned demons of Wall 
Street. 

Later I traveled with him on one of his 
special trains where he spent his time be- 
tween towns reading a book at the rapid 
speed of a page at every glance, and he 
would tell the newspaper men all about the 
book in a few swift staccato sentences. He 
was a great vacation day campaigner from 
the rear platform, and how the people did 
love and admire the intrepid Teddy. I 
saw him again on another vacation at 
Tampa, with a sombrero hat,-as a Rough 
Rider, ready to embark for Cuba and then 
on to world fame. ri 


Supreme vacation days at Sagamore Hill, 
where with family, friends and books, amid 
the scenes of his childhood, a recollection 
of the summers in Maine, fighting for 
health with the beloved guide, Seth Bullock, 
he often referred to as the beginning and 
consummation of the soothing and yet ex- 
hilarating hours in his busy life. 

In these summer days, the same trees, 
the same landscape that this Happy Warrior 
looked upon, surround his resting place, 
a shrine visited every day by admirers 
of the inimitable and ever-remembered 
Theodore Roosevelt. 


Happy days in habitant land are recalled 
with the memory of William Howard Taft 
at Murray Bay in Quebec. Among the 
descendants of voyageurs in red shirts, 
living with oil lamps, wood stoves and an 
axe, Mr. Taft enjoyed many happy vaca- 
tion days. Here one could retreat, battered 
by life and discouraged, and find the real 
thread of existence, amid the smell of strong 
black habitant tobacco, as they related ex- 
periences in the picturesque woods. 

I was also with Mr. Taft on many of his 
long tours, for Taft was an inveterate trave- 
ler; but the sweetest memory of his vaca- 
tion days to me is associated with his visits 
to the home of his Aurt Delia in Milford 
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Mass., where he spent the summer as a boy 
with his mother’s relatives. It was here 
that he announced the eventful decision 
that made him the successor of Roosevelt. 

In the shadows of Shadow Lawn on the 
Jersey coast I saw Woodrow Wilson on that 
eventful vacation day when he received the 
news of his reelection after Charles Evans 
Hughes was assured and had received tele- 
grams of congratulation as _ president- 
elect of the United States. A look of 
triumph beamed on the face of Woodrow 
Wilson when he met the reporters on the 
lawn. It was counted as one of the happiest 
days of his eventful life, feeling that his 
perplexing years of “keeping us out of war” 
were likely to continue, but grim fate de- 
creed otherwise, for Woodrow Wilson faced 
the great World War with the heroic spirit 
and fortitude that command the respect 
and appreciation of all citizens, irrespective 
of party, as our war president. His ardent 
crusade for world peace has been earnestly 
carried on by his successors. 

Many happy hours have I spent with 
Warren G. Harding, a brother editor, on 
excursions, meeting folks who were just 
folks. When he was governor and senator, 
we met on the Chatauqua circuit, making 
our work of speaking twice a day a redhot 
perspiring recreation. After the porch cam- 
paign at Marion I made a vacation trip 
with him to Panama. Under the witching 
moonlight and cheering winter sunlight, 
he returned ruddy and tanned, refreshed 
for the great work before him. With five 
million men out of employment, and many 
major strikes, a war aftermath situation 
that was appalling, he launched the Con- 
ference for the reduction of Naval Arma- 
ment, which has already crystalized into a 
world-armament for a reduction of all arma- 
ment. 

There were few vacations for him until 
that last holiday in Alaska. There amid 
the grand, melancholy, impressive splendors 
of our farthest north frontier he mingled 
with the pioneer folks and the children 
he loved. 

It was on my birthday nine years ago, 
July 18th, that the President hailed me 
while the “Henderson” was in port in 
Resurrection Bay, “Joe, let’s play hookey 
this morning.” 

It was early morning, although the sun 
had been shining all night. We walked 
down the street, looking into the store 
windows. Passersby did not think that the 
president would be up at that early hour, 
but a group of little girls playing about 
intuitively recognized him. 

“What’s your name?” he _ inquired 
kindly, of one of them patting her on the 


head. “Constance,” replied the little miss. 
“What’s your name?” of another. “Beu- 
lah.” “That’s a beautiful name.” 
And still another, with a doll. “My 


name’s Florence.” “That’s. a word that 
commands.” he said with a smile, for it 
was the name of Mrs. Harding whom he 
called “The Duchess”. 

Walking in the dense woods towards the 
Methusala Springs, he referred to Mount 
McKinley which we had seen a few days 
before. “Joe that mountain is almost 
Alaska’s landscape jewel. How approp- 


riately it has been named.” 

Little did I think of the tragedy to follow 
as he commented on that eternal snow- 
capped peak. It seemed like a great white 
altar cloth before the portals of heaven. 

A few days later in San Francisco, he had 
gone on his long long journey, beloved, for 
a more loving heart never beat than that 
of the much maligned but kindly Harding 
whose fair name is now being cleared from 
the forked tongues of whispered lie and 
foul scandal. Many delegates to the Re- 
publican convention, vacation bound, stop- 
ped at Marion, to see the Memorial and 
pay their tribute to the memory of a presi- 
dent they admired and loved. 

It is said the vacation retreat that 
Calvin Coolidge has enjoyed from the time 
he left home till this day is the old home 
at Plymouth, Vermont. Here in the light 
of a kerosene lamp, the oath of office was 
administered by his father before the dawn. 
On that first day as president of the United 
States his vacation was ended, and he left 
for Washington with tender memories of 
scenes associated with early childhood and 
the beloved parents. That holiday ended 
with cows in green pastures mooing and 
chickens joining in the early matin greet- 
ing to him as chief executive of the United 
States. 

During the eventful seven years he was 
president there were two vacation events of 
Calvin Coolidge that stand out in history. 
I was with him in the Black Hills and saw 
him fishing all afternoon at Mystic with- 
out getting a bite. On the August day 
anniversary of his inauguration during his 
wild west holiday, in the land of the Da- 
kotas, he penned a note on the school desk 
that has gone down in history “I do not 
choose to run for president in 1928.” He 
had in mind the precedent of Washington, 
for this lad born on the Fourth of July in 
old Vermont was thoroughly versed in all 
details of history and the constitution. 

His casual remark that no one should 
serve as president longer than Washington 
was called to mind when that crisp sentence 
cleared the political skies and led to the 
nomination of Herbert Hoover who had 
served in his cabinet. Coolidge had also 
been associated with him as vice-president, 
as he had been invited to meet with the 
Harding cabinet. 

Later President Coolidge enjoyed a real 
holiday at the Brule, Wisconsin, near my 
old home where I edited a newspaper This 
was the place where I knew he could catch 
fish, for I had caught them there in the en- 
trancing forests in the land of Hiawatha on 
Lake Superior. 

Now he is enjoying a vacation with 
honors in the old home in Vermont with an 
electric chandelier supplanting the kerosene 
lamp among other changes, but memories 
remain that endear the old home as his 
holiday retreat. 

It is not difficult to record a history of 
the vacation days of President Hoover. 
They have been few and far between, ever 
since as an orphan, he left West Branch 
with its swimming hole and memories of 
his mother and father in early childhood. 
During his college years vacation time was 
a busy time with young Hoover. The habit 





persists to this day. Since the fourth of 
March, 1929, the President has eliminated 
extended vacation tours and sought a few 
hours of relaxation in the mountains of 
the Old Dominion state not far away from 
his work. Here he has been able to commune 
again with nature that he loves and take a 
few long breaths of the atmosphere of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains. 

Here he has held conferences with Pre- 
mier McDonald and other distinguished 
foreign visitors who have come to talk over 
world affairs with him face to face. 

Following his inauguration came a suc- 
cession of eruptions in world economic and 
political conditions that have required all 
the concentrated thought and energy of the 
chief executive to keep our ship of State on 
an even keel, while other countries have 
been badly shaken in the world-wide na- 
tional upheavals. 

Day after day and night after night, he 
has worked alone incessantly, and stead- 
fastly, as the avalanche of accumulated 
troubles and acute situations poured upon 
him in that modest earnestness character- 
istic of his Quaker forbears. 

A whiff at the pipe, with a mass of papers 
before him, he continues at work in the room 
at the White House where Lincoln worked, 
trying to unravel the tangled skein of cir- 
cumstances and unexpected events as they 
showered upon him thick and fast. During 
this time he has aged with the incessant 
worriments, but persistently stays on the 
job with no thought of those spectacular 
vacations that have afforded some relief to 
other presidents in the man-killing job of 
the presidency. 

Every true fairminded American, what- 
ever partisan hopes or beliefs, will at least 
give a passing sympathetic thought that 
our President may enjoy a few days of rest 
fishing in the woods even during the boiler 
house noise and confusion of a presidential 
campaign. 

A vacation greeting to the President of 
the United States in these dizzy dog days 
when all the world is seeking some respite 
and rest from the wearing routine of our 
lives seems appropriate. 

The natural impulse, of vacation days 
brings us closer to an understanding of each 
other, away from strained formalities of 
temper and vanity for it is in these times 
that a real fellowship of humankind is 
revealed, amid the flowers and trees, God's 
best gift to man, speaking the language of 
Heaven. You can’t look into the petals and 
hate. 

The little squad of hollyhocks in the yard 
at home hailed me this morning with their 
trumpet-like blossoms in brilliant colors of 
the rainbow emblematic of Peace. 

Let us whisper messages of friendliness 
in the petals of the flowers in your home 
or in the parks that you visit, to all humans 
including the President of the United States 
as he looks upon his favorite Canterbury 
bell blossoms at Rapidan, ringing out a 
welcome wish for a few happy hours to 
our commander in chief in these battling 
days facing the common enemy of Old Man 
Depression, with faith in our country’s 
future, a dauntless hope for ourselves, and 
Lincoln’s generous charity for all. 
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The Real Character of “David Grayson” 


The true story of Ray Stannard Baker’s life and personality clearly reveals the reason that his ‘‘David 


Grayson’’ books as well as his later works have been so widely read and admired 


son’s “Friendly Road” books, origin- 

ally a serial in the American Maga- 
zine, were teazing their wits, ere the first 
captivating story was finished to guess who 
was the writer—for obviously “David 
Grayson” whoever he was, could be no 
neophyte, as the name indicated, but a train- 
ed, seasoned writer. 

To one reader, who at that time had been 
a resident of Hawaii for years, the disclo- 
sure of his identity came as a pleasing 
little drama. Ray Stannard Baker came to 
Hawaii to study social conditions for a 
magazine article. He called upon me, one 
of the “brain-teazers,” for data. He had 
been the guest of Dr. E. S. Goodhue, a 
mutual friend, in whose household he had 
become quite intimate with the little 
daughter, Dorothy. He presented her with 
a copy of a “David Grayson” book. As he 
handed it to her he pointed to an inscrip- 
tion on the fly-leaf. 

“Presented to Dorothy Goodhue by her 
friend, the author, Ray Stannard Baker.” 
And in parenthesis followed the pen name, 

“David Grayson.” The cat was out of the 
bag. 

The only person who had known this 
secret from the beginning was John S. 
Phillips, head of the syndicate that, in 1906, 
had bought the American Magazine that 
Ellery Sedgwick had built on the old Frank 
Leslie’s Monthly. Not even the artist who 
illustrated the articles had an inkling as 
to their real authorship. Besides Phillips 
and Baker, The American staff consisted 
of Ida M. Tarbell, Peter F. Dunne, William 
Allen White, and the office editors. 

In the beginning contributions by the 
staff far outnumbered purchased articles. 
This demand required the editors to ran- 
sack their notebooks for scribbler’s “mak- 
ings” of copy. Ray Stannard Baker had 
always been a note-book glutton, and out 
of his full notes he dug material for half 
a dozen instalments of “David Grayson,” 
using fictitious locales and names. 

His chief was delighted with these offer- 
ings and begged for more. And into his 
fat note-book Baker delved again and again, 
always bringing to his readers some fresh 
delight in the development of the genial, 
philosophic “David Grayson” whom read- 
— grew to love, and to hunger for more of 

im. 

Strange, too, originally the publication of 
these notes had been farthest from the in- 
tentions of their writer. They recorded 
his inmost experiences and personal in- 
terpretation of life, too intimate and un- 
polished to be paraded before the public. 
But opposed to that natural shrinking from 
trotting out his as yet not dressed-for-com- 
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By JOHN F. COWAN 


pany brain children, was an innate yearning 
to take a hand in shaping the thinking of 
America. He had tried his free lance at 
reform by use of what some styled the 
“muckrake” though his rather sensational 
and biting articles on industrial and social 
evils had never been overdrawn. But per- 
haps he was disappointed with net results. 

Other factors, too entered into his grow- 
ing satisfaction in doing his “David Gray- 
son” stuff. Always he felt a profound sym- 
pathy with the under dog against him a 
natural crusader. The hot blood of youth’s 
revolt against patent, crying wrongs in 
society surged in his veins. And this new 
strategic line of attack upon underlying 
causes of unrest and class consciousness, 
that is, under the pseudonym of “David 
Grayson” disclosing to masses of readers 
the profound philosophy that life consists 
not in the abundance of things possessed, 
but in a state of contentment, this appealed 
to him as the avenue of real educational 
uplift that humanity needed. Anyway he 
led off in this demonstration through 
“Grayson,” of gaining command of one’s 
own spirit before attempting to reform 
others. His “Adventures in Contentment” 
reveal this. It was simply a process of 
Ray Stannard Baker, the real “David Gray- 
son,” coming into his own. 

So, after ten years of anonymous writ- 
ing, when the authorship was revealed, 
people who knew him best said, “Why yes, 
of course Ray Stannard Baker is David 
Grayson. He just suits the role.” 

But on another, more concrete side of it, 
the “David Grayson” readers are interested 
in “The Beginning of the Friendly Road” 
book, that appeared at precisely the psy- 
chological moment, when the public had 
been sated with battering-ram sensations 
in ink. The early life of Ray Stannard 
Baker, the formative circumstances of these 
stories—how they were begotten and 
whence was gleamed the material? are in- 
teresting queries. How and where did Ray 
Stannard Baker get his characters? When 
did he become so familiar with the inner 
minds of the men he pictures as to set 
himself up as their interpreter? What 
stimulated his meditations and observations 
about men to form themselves into these 
stories that flowed so entertainingly from 
his pen? 

Just to find data for answering these 
and other upspringing questions that pique 
the curiosity of a host of “David Grayson” 
readers, I made a special trip to St. Croix 
Falls, Wisconsin, the early boyhood home of 
Ray Stannard Baker. It proved a feast of 


illuminating discoveries. 
While “Ray” as they still call him at 
the old home, was born in Lansing, Michi- 


gan, his parents, in 1870, took the boy to 
this Wisconsin home, then not far from the 
Indian frontier, with logging activities still 
dominating the turbulent river. Here, long- 
legged, eager-minded, he roamed and camp- 
ed in the woods, studied animals and birds 
under the tutelage of trappers, bark-peepers, 
herb-harvesters and hoop-pole cutters, a few 
of whom I found still gypsying there, and 
who remembered Ray. 

I also visited the shack of one who is a 
permanency, saw his canes, bows and 
arrows whittled for tourists, watched him 
empty pockets of carnelians that his trained 
eyes spied on his morning tramp, and en- 
joyed the feeding out of hand of his pet 
squirrel. He had been one of Ray’s teachers. 

I was shown the swimmin’-hole in the 
river where the embryo author glued his 
hair with river mud until it defied the 
maternal comb. I viewed the former home 
of the old gunsmith who became a charact- 
er in one of the “David Grayson” books. 
I saw Ray’s first bid for a place in the lime- 
light, in the “R. S. Baker” carved deep in 
the stone doorstep of the Baker Homestead, 
on which step the sometimes stern father 
used to marshall his six young stalwarts 
for their daily farm tasks. 

It is related that, once, the absent-minded 
father started them to work on a Sunday 
morning, he so deaf that he could not under- 
stand their muttered protests at such a 
shocking sacrilege. He suspected that they 
wanted to shirk, and silenced every whimper 
with, “Come on, now! Don’t hang back 
that way.” 

At least one of the boys coaxed voice 
enough to get attention and broke the 
damning news. 

There likewise lingers a tradition that 
on a certain memorable occasion he threshed 
soundly all six of them because none would 
confess to mischief of which one was 
guilty. 

One of the most interesting reminders 
of those days when the “Grayson” books 
were in the sap and bud was seeing the site 
of the crows’ nest high up between three 
contiguous trees, to which Ray used to 
mount by a ladder in order to be alone to 
read and write. 

His early schooling was in the woods, 
part of which his father planted, no less 
than in the village schoolhouse. He 
roamed under white birches straight enough 
for liberty poles, and pines so erect that it 
it little wonder he grew straight and tall, 
and is straight-up-and-down in character. 

On vacation visits here in later years, 
on the shores of Deer Lake along which 
his father’s one-hundred twenty acres lie, 
he discovered or invented other likeable 
characters besides the gunsmith, and began 
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to fit them into situations where they would 
speak and act as he himself thought and was 
motivated. Thus through them, when he 
wrote, he was releasing a part of his own 
philosophy of life on the lips of his chief 
narrator, “David Grayson.” 

As to why he wrote thus, he himself 
tells, “I wrote because I had to; because it 
relieved and satisfied something in me. I 
have written more than one book and many 
an article that was pure toil, but every 
word of the ‘Grayson’ books was written 
from a sheer sense of release and joy that 
the writing gave me.” 

His sister remembers him saying when 
a boy, “I am going to write. You can’t be 
a writer unless you always wanted to be.” 

And he had always wanted. 

But, as already shown, he kept up a 
healthy balance between using his brain, 
and his body. The boys kept the Baker 
grounds groomed as spick and span as if 
for continual dress parade. He milked 
cows in the old barn where a greenhouse 
now stands. And, when at leisure, he 
wandered to the scenic dells of. the St. 
Croix, or fished and canoed on the rushing 
river. 

On occasion the boys also went to fish 
with their father in Deer Lake. A wagon 
would be loaded with camp equipment and 
food, behind which the boys trudged. 
Father would say, 

“Now, you may stay as long as the pro- 
visions hold out.” 

On their return from the fishing trips 
to the lake, their mother noticed that the 
tin camp dishes were badly battered. The 
explanation of this leaked out—dishwashing 
devolved upon the boys. To hasten the mo- 
ment of their plunge into the lake they 
would throw the dishes down the bank where 
they alighted on boulders. 

Hunting and hiking were other favorite 
recreations. He is still a strenuous walker. 

Ray’s earliest writing for actual publica- 
tion was a boy’s story, published in The 
Youth’s Companion; but before that he had 
told stories to his sisters. He was consider- 
ably older than they, and when he came 
home from Lansing on his vacations from 
the Michigan Agricultural College, he used 
to spin the nicest made-up stories. One 
was about a little brownie that lived in 
back of his home. He was sure it must 
have lived there, he gravely assured his 
open-mouthed listeners, because he had seen 
its tracks on the tops of the pumpkin pies. 

He trained to perfection this knack of 
telling stories when a newspaper reporter 
on The Chicago Record. And by and by, in 
1899, his first book was published, a “Boys’ 
Book of Inventions,” a copy of which he 
sert to his father with the inscription, “My 
First.” 

But it was not to be his last—or his best. 

Of his first “Grayson” book, “Adventures 
in Gontentment,” he says, “I have tried to 
relate the experiences of that secret, elusive, 
invisible life which in every man is so far 
more real, so far more important than 
his visible activities—the real expression of 
life much occupied in other employments.” 

So we glean that the “Grayson” books 
were his side line, his diversion, yet his true 


self. People who thought they knew him 
well have wondered how he, a city man, a 
college student, and office grind, could 
have gained the intimate knowledge he 
shows of the laborer, the farmer. But he 
had found time, always, to know folks. 

When in Michigan, he tramped all over 
the country adjacent to Lansing, conversing 
with farmers, sometimes staying over night 
with them, or sauntering through pleasant 
little villages taking fresh inventories of 
human life and of nature. 

“Since then,” he tells, “I have walked 
much in New England, France, Arizona.” 

In his little garden in Lansing he spent 
hours digging down to the roots of things, 
and dreaming more deeply than most men. 
And so, slowly, the early “Grayson” papers 
accumulated in his note-books, though abso- 
lutely with no thought at that time of pub- 


lication. Sometimes he jotted down merely 
catch-words, again copious notes. He 
always had a method in his madness. He 


explains, “A writer needs many sketches, 
as does a painter ... the valueless sketches 
he can easily destroy; the worth-while ones 
he can fill in and perfect at leisure.” 

And out of such material, and in such 
ways, came the living, throbbing characters, 
old residents of St. Croix recognized as the 
old Scotch preacher who lived and preached 
there. Some most intimate with Mr. Baker 
have no doubt that in his book, “Great 
Possessions,” he had in mind his own father 
who had an abnormal sense of smell—per- 
haps because of defective hearing, the result 
of Civil War wounds. He declared that he 
could smell an Indian farther away than 
most people could hear one; that he could 
smell the growth of crops in the fields; 
and it was jestingly told of him that he 
could smell a turn in the road. 

For the genesis of his book, “Adventures 
in Understanding,” we assume that after 
his return from his war experiences in 
France, where he was attached to the dip- 
lomatic corps as President Wilson’s per- 
sonal adviser, his mind was again taking 
up the threads of life in America. 

The timeliness of his themes explains in 
part why the “David Grayson” writing 
touched so widely a responsive chord in the 
hearts of the American people and the 
whole world, for his books have circled the 
globe. In Great Britain, Australia, South 
Africa, New Zealand, and translated into 
several foreign tongues, they have found 
hundreds of thousands of grateful, appreci- 
ative readers. 

No one has been more amazed at this gen- 
erous response than has “David Grayson” 
himself. It was a consummation farthest 
from his dreams that this note-book stuff 
could ever make popular reading. What 
gives it that magnetic quality that compels 
men and women to react to it? 

The only plausible answer is, his phil- 
osophy of friendship, of contentment, of 
understanding, is just what humanity hung- 
ered for; it speaks to our inmost souls in 
simple language that we understand. 

And the “David Grayson” who gave us 
this rich legacy still lives in a beautiful 
home in Amherst, Massachusetts. He is 


still writing in this universal language of 
mankind. For his present home he chose 





a hilltop because the view it affords reminds 
him of that boyhood home on the St. Croix, 
In Amherst he has a garden, bee-hives, 
fields. Here the greater part of “Hemp- 
field,’ and the whole of “Great Possessions” 
and “Adventures in Understanding” were 
written. 


The appeal of these books lies in the 
spiritual verities with which they deal, their 
optimism, their faith in human nature. Ray 
Stannard Baker’s life philosophy is one of 
adjustment of life and conquest through 
patient striving. He knows this is possible 
of achievement because of the men and 
women he has found doing it, and of these 
he has written. And it is because his writ- 
ings carry over that belief that they bless 
the reader with hope and joy. 


“Happiness,” he says, “is a rebound from 
hard work. One of the follies of man is to 
assume that he can enjoy mere thought, or 
emotion, or sentiment. 
beauty. Happiness must be tricked. 
loves to see men work. She loves sweat, 
weariness, self-sacrifice. She will not be 
found in the palaces, but lurking in corn- 
fields and factories and hovering over litter- 
ed desks. She crowns the unconscious head 
of the busy child. If you work too long 
she fades sorrowfully away.” 

In a final analysis the 
tributing to enjoyment of Ray Stannard 
Baker’s books who say how much of their 
color and atmosphere and spirit have been 
injected by those boyhood surroundings in 
the enchanting St. Croix Valley? Here he 
witnessed the exciting log drives of spring, 
when the little towns on both sides of the 
river were invaded by rough, hip-booted 
men armed with cant-hooks. 


“Those were great days,” mused an old- 
timer in my hearing, on the postoffice steps. 
“The river was choked with logs and the 
log-drivers drifted in here nights and were 
choked with whiskey and fight.” 


One day this spot, with its beautiful In- 
terstate Park on both banks, in the rushing 
waters between which there is exciting ca- 
noeing and game fishing, with the pictur- 
esque dells the beauties of which one ex- 
plores with bated breath lest wood nymphs 
leap forth; this enchanted land of the 
“Green Timber” as Thurlow Lieurance and 
Charles O. Ross have immortalized it in 
their plaintive Indian songs; this valley of 
Ray Stannard Baker, where he, and his 
fellow song-writer and lyricist come to 
neighbor together, will be a mecca to which 
hundreds of pilgrims appreciative of their 
genius will come to pay tribute. 

But the mind and pen of Ray Stannard 
Baker have been engaged recently on an 
even greater work than that which made 
the name “David Grayson” a household 
word on several continents. He has been 
busied as the official biographer of the late 
President Woodrow Wilson, by his especial 
request, and has given to the world the inner 
history of those troublous times when kings 
were dethroned and high reputations des- 
troyed or clouded with shadows that only 
clear light of truth can clear away. 

But “David Grayson” is already enthron- 
ed where “all the king’s horses and all the 
king’s men” cannot pull him down. 
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Carrying on the Joys of the Fourth of July 


The Nation’s Birthday continues the high spot of celebrations, reflecting the Spirit of ’76—Changesin 
the customs of observance in succeeding generations do not affect the old time thrill 


it is difficult to realize that there 

was a time when “the night before” 
began the Fourth of July demonstrations. 
First the skirmish line was indicated by a 
few snapping firecrackers by anticipating 
youth, which kept on increasing until long 
after midnight. At dawn the big black- 
smith anvil loaded with giant gun powder 
boomed and flashed with the first rays of 
the rising sun. Then developed the idea 
of a safe and sane celebration of the Fourth, 
saving a few lives as well as a few fingers, 
but the exuberance of Uncle Sam’s birthday 
goes bravely on despite the fact that auto- 
mobiles continue to take a much greater 
tragic toll of life and limb every day of the 
year than any celebration of the glorious 
Fourth. 

Following the custom of our chats after 
church, let us see who there might be in 
Boston for us to visit with this week. 

The former president of Mexico spent 
this 1932 Fourth of July in’ Boston. It was a 
happy day for him for Senora Calles is re- 
covering from the operation at Peter Bent 
Brigham Hospital. Well I remember the 
first time I met the “Iron Man” of Mexico. 
He was then president of the sister Re- 
public and I returned with him on the 
steamer “George Washington” from Ger- 
many, which he had visited on a mission of 
vital importance to his country. There were 
then rumors of his leaning toward Bolshe- 
vism, but after meeting him, I for one was 
convinced that it was only one of those wild 
open war rumors. President Calles has the 
blood of the ancient Aztecs in his veins, 
and Mexico has never: been successfully 
ruled except by one of Indian descent. 

His association with the late Dwight W. 
Morrow led to the reestablishment of ami- 
able relations between the neighboring 
countries. When Mr. Morrow arrived at the 
hacienda of President Calles to complete 
the negotiations, he was asked by Mr. Calles 
as to the whereabouts of the American in- 
terpreter and attorney. With that smile 
of sincerity that has always commanded con- 
fidence Mr. Morrow replied “Your interpret- 
er and your attorneys are quite sufficient to 
represent me.” This expression of confi- 
dence made a lasting impression on the 
Mexican people, who celebrate their Fourth 
of July in the merry Maytime. 

This week included a gala day in Boston. 
Braves Field in the afternoon suggested a 
Scene of ancient Athens or imperial Rome 
in the height of their glory, giving the 
citizens an outdoor holiday event that 
brought them together with the inspiration 
of personal contact, The presence of Jack 


O' this beautiful and sedate Sunday 


of our country’s natal day 


Sharkey, with his crown, Francis Ouimet 
the golf champion and the baseball team 
who hopes to win the pennant, Amelia Ear- 
hart Putman and other notables gave the 
people of Boston a chance to see those who 
have occupied front-page space and won 
national distinction. The great throng as- 
sembled was as large as that attending the 
national convention in Chicago and distinct- 
ly more good-natured—but they did know 
how to boo. 

What a tribute it was to the generous 
and sporting spirit of the people to see 
twenty-two thousand hopeful individuals 
cheering and making merry while the Un- 
employment Fund, as arranged by Mayor 
James Curley, was recruited with needed 
dollars. 

That eight inning was like the classic 
scene at Mudville with Casey at the bat. 
The Red Sox had not a single score, the 
Braves two runs, two men were out, two 
strikes and three balls, and no one was on 
base. Then came the swat that led to panic 
among the Braves and the sturdy Red Sox 
scored six runs, making it seem like a real 
oldtime game in the sand lots. 

Chicago convention echoes bring us waves 
of fame for Massachusetts people. Gover- 
nor Ely’s nomination speech was counted a 
masterpiece, delivered with the fiery elo- 
quence of “The Cross of Gold” and “Crown 
of Thorns” and followed with thrilling and 
spectacular ovations. 

Rose Zulalian who went to Chicago to 
lead the singing the Star Spangled Banner 
covered herself with glory when she was 
called to render “My Hero” from the “Cho- 
colate Soldier,” at the insistence of the en- 
thusiastic audience. Ex-mayor J. F. Fitz- 
gerald led in the barber-shop harmony of 
Sweet Adeline which has been a feature of 
national Democratic conventions. Mayor 
Curley with a proxy from a Porto Rico dele- 
gate and wearing the golden lei of good 
cheer was able at last to vote and speak for 
Roosevelt in the convention to which he 
was denied election. 

The all night session from 9 P. M. to 9 
A. M. found some loyal radio fans standing 
by hoping to get the first news of the nomi- 
nation. The “next day”, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt made the dash to Chicago by airplane to 
appear before the convention and receive 
the formal notification of his nomination in 
person. And now the campaign is on. 

Can appreciate Gov. Roosevelt’s bumpy 
flight to the windy city after my journey 
to the west over the clouds. It was a great 
adventure for the Democratic presidential 
candidate and established a precedent for a 
presidential nomination notification. His 


address was the opening gun of the presi- 
dential campaign. Now we can all go woozy 
over politics in the dizzy dog days. 

As the bands played “On Wisconsin” with 
chairman Thomas Walsh presiding it re- 
called my days with him in the Badger state 
before he heeded the call “Go West” to 
Montana, his ability was manifest then in 
his choice diction and keen and analytical 
mind. His first fee as a young lawyer was 
a fat pig which a grateful former client 
gave him for legal services in saving his 
other porkers in attachment proceedings. 

Somehow, national conventions are as- 
sociated with my early memories of the 
Fourth of July. With my eye on the pop 
stand and the tub containing the pink 
lemonade, I sang the Star Spangled Ban- 
ner with a surer footing on the high notes 
than I since have been able to attain. A 
singed pair of seersucker trousers indi- 
cated that I had sat on the business end 
of a sizzling fizzle-cracker. 

Then came the dignified days of playing 
in the brass band, and, believe me—Oh 
Boy—the Fourth of July was a great day. 
We received one silver dollar and a water- 
melon feed for our services. I first started 
with the bass drum, but was off time, and 
they promoted me to second alto, where I 
had an after beat, “umph-ah” toot in a two- 
four quickstep. Later I found myself in 
the clarinet squad. Talk about your jazz 
band performances. I could run the upper 
and lower register of that clarinet with a 
dry tongue. Of course, there were a few 
extra squeaks or shrills—but Oh Lord, 
how bird-like I could trill with that first 
finger. What did it matter for Hank 
Mitchell played the tuba and he could 
drown even that pipe organ in Convention 
Hall when he let forth a blast. But Wildy 
Devore with his slide trombone was the 
hero. He made it crack like in a circus 
band or a minstrel show parade, blowing 
a blue note now and then in close ranks, with 
no room for a full slide. His short toots 
sounded like a fire engine running wild. 
How we did swelter in those padded uni- 
forms and bear-skin hats. Little Bunty 
Morgan was absolutely lost when one ad- 
mirer pushed the hat down over his head 
while he was tripple-tonguing his cornet, 
hoping to catch up with the trombones six 
bars ahead on the repeat. Yes, they said 
it was music, and we felt very proud when 
the mayor remarked, “The Hawk-Eye Sil- 
ver Cornet Band is equal to any metropoli- 
tan organization I have ever heard.” In- 
cidentally the mayor had never been 
farther from home than Columbus Junc- 
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In the Glory of Graduation Days 


American Youth with Courage Undaunted take up the Duties of Citizenship, seeking 
to establish Themselves in the Real Responsibilities of Getting a 


Job and a Start in Life 


folks around me talking about Grad- 

uation Day! Lively discussions con- 
tinue between Mary, Susan, Ann and Jane 
about the graduation dresses that they 
have made for themselves—while mother 
looked on. White remains the standard 
color, perhaps associated with the dream 
of wedding gowns to follow. 

The organ is still playing as the people 
leave the church, continuing neighborly 
comment far down the sunny street as to 
“my son, my daughter graduates this year.” 

The rare days in June of which Lo- 
well sang evoke memories of school days. 
Why not begin our visit by recalling my 
high school days which may be a counter- 
part of your own. 

There was “Pansy” Butler the principal 
(and he was a daisy) who interested boys 
and girls in athletics in the gay Eighties. 
Later as a congressman he ardently advo- 
cated making the pansy a national flower, 
for did he not marry Pansy Stedman, the 
demure little assistant school teacher, with 
bewitching dimples. 

Then came Ellen Rice, a stalwart young 
woman from New Hampshire, who knew 
how to handle unruly boys—with a horse- 
whip hung behind the door. An advance 
guard of the modern woman, self-reliant 
and practical, she taught physiology by 
taking the class to the slaughter house, 
fortified with a bottle of perfumery. Bot- 
any was studied in the open fields and 
we classified favorite flowers, looking into 
the eyes of each other—with thoughts far 
away from text books. 

And then there was young Jim Shearer, 
tall, gaunt, a lad of nineteen, who some- 
how managed to convince the school board 
that he was capable of handling the un- 
ruly lot, although not of legal age. He 
soon won the boys, because he was one of 
us at recess time. He organized the Ethio- 
pian Satellites, a minstrel show, gave 
plays and recited Shakespeare. A hand- 
some young man with a curly lock, he had 
little difficulty in making the girls toe 
the mark. 

Those were the days when smoking was 
prohibited, but when we found that Pro- 
fessor Jim was equal to privately smoking 
one of Beany Brown’s “two for five” ci- 
gars, he was more than ever a hero with 
the boys. 

A crack runner in Black Hawk Hose 
Company No. 1, which accompanied the 
hand pump fire engine to the creek, when 
Pete Frisbie’s barn burned, and “orator of 
the day” on Memorial Day, added to his 


A tours church on Sunday I find the 


distinction as a leader of the young 
people. 

To this day we think of Professor 
Shearer as a pupil instead of a teacher. As 
an eminent lawyer today in Minneapolis, 
he still keeps in touch with his boys and 
girls. 

June fifth is Father’s Day to me. 
The birthday of a dear Dad who loved his 
children as he did his wife, his home and 
his roses. He sacrificed much that his 
boys might keep on at school after the 
reverses. 

The old plow shoes he wore were well 
blacked when he went to church on Sun- 
day. The money saved by wearing these 
brogans helped out mother’s butter and 
egg fund for the college fund. 

Only this morning I was sitting in his 
big chair with reveries awakened by a 
picture on the wall of the loved face of a 
sainted father that beamed so kindly on 
my high school graduation day. 

In West Branch, Iowa, a few miles away, 
another father had laid aside his leather 
black-smith’s apron and was on his way 
to the Quaker church with his sons and 
daughters for whom he worked at the an- 
vil late at night. Jesse Hoover, with the 
mother, Hulda Hoover, saved money for 
the life insurance premium that was to 
later educate a president of the United 
States. 

Every graduation day exercise should 
include some remembrance of the fathers 
and mothers who have made many sacri- 
fices that their boys and girls might con- 
tinue on and receive the high school 
honors that may have been denied to 
them. 

* * * 

Now the curtain rises on college days. 
Mother insisted on selling the stiff-legged 
cow and heifer in order to provide funds 
for her sons to make at least a start in 
higher education. The funds melted away 
quickly in oyster suppers and shows in 
the “City”. Then I was retained by 
Dean Harlan to look after the herd of 
bovines (called cows on the farm.) 

This included complete morning and 
evening treatments from manicuring 
the hoofs to beribboning the tails for the 
county fair, to say nothing of developing 
wrist muscles in milking at four-thirty in 
the morning instead of attending the gym- 
nasium at eight. I was janitor at the girls 
“Sem,” providing kindling wood and lad- 
ders. In return they told me I could be 
a “brother” and wrote in my autograph 
album “thine forever”. 


‘ 


In the winter when I entered for break- 
fast, the girls moved far from me, as | 
sat thawing out cowshed aroma near the 
stove. They did not see the romance of a 
farmer’s life, so there I ate my oatmeal 
and prunes in quiet isolation. 

Rule No. 12 was the ghostly barrier 
that forbade the co-eds grouping and cal- 
louping on the campus or lingering in 
Lover’s Lane later than the curfew hour, 
no matter how witching might be the 
moonlight or how tempting the Asa 
Camp’s grape vines beyond the pasture. 

Out of the thousands of graduates in this 
co-ed institution, there is a record of only 
one divorce, and a large percentage of the 
students later assumed the vows of wedded 
responsibility with fellow students. 

Literary society meetings on Friday 
nights were the hours where Youth’s young 
fancy had full play. The following morn- 
ing culprits assembled in Room 200 to 
explain the speed limit of violating the 
ominous No. 12. 

Memories of “Prexy” 
whiskers bring to mind his Jumbo over- 
shoes beside the pulpit. Taking off his over- 
shoes like a Moslem was a ceremony. He 
was away much of the time, raising the 
money to keep the college going, but the 
latch string was always out at his home in 
the grove to welcome the students. Then 
there was “Specky” Norton, the beloved 
veteran, who taught unpopular Greek, but 
his short staccato prayers in chapel re- 
stored him in favor. There was Colonel 
“Nick” Knight, who was dubbed “Mephis- 
topheles” in the magic of his laboratory 
work. He made over a thousand experi- 
ments, proving that the rain water descend- 
ing from the clouds on Iowa’s fertile farms. 
carried the salts containing nitrogen, chlor- 
ides and sulphates, and washed into the fair 
acres of productive Iowa “where the tall 
corn grows.” 

Looking back over those days I find that 
the literary societies and social contacts 
with self-reliant ambitious young people 
remain an outstanding memory. The edu- 
cation is nothing more than learning the 
rules and then knowing how to go on with- 
out them. 

Later when I was called back to receive 
a degree of M.A. I could not resist the 
forensic oratorical impulse of early days. 
Turning to the faculty and facing the big 
throng in the tent, I declaimed: 

“This is not the degree I sought. Ever 
since I passed the portals of old Cornell and 
watched the pump evolute into a hydrant 
and the witchery of Lovers Lane with its 
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electric light now no longer useful for the 
arts of civilization, I have felt that the de- 
gree that counts in life is M. A. N. When 
the world can point to Joe Chapple and say, 
‘There is a man in the full and unmeasured 
sense of the word’ it will not require a 
parchment and blue and yellow ribbons to 
apprise me of the fact. That is the degree 
which comes in the slow but wonderful 
processes of the building of character.” 

And now I wonder if that was really 
I speaking with self assertion. 

After diplomas comes the entrance into 
the real school of life and let us go avisiting 
for a while with some of the eminent 
teachers whom I have met in my wanderings 
about the country as a newspaper man and 
magazine editor. The first one that comes 
to my mind is the late Dr. Frank W. Gun- 
saulus, President of the Armour Institute 
in Chicago. Who can ever forget his inspir- 
ing talks, his kindly interest in young 
people, his thrilling perorations, his lofty 
ideals! In our chats he referred often to the 
great preacher, Bishop Phillips Brooks of 
Boston as the one who taught him how to 
think, talk and feel for his fellow man. 

My first meeting with the late Charles W. 
Eliot of Harvard was when he had stopped 
to adjust his bicycle, which he rode morn- 
ings, in front of my home in Brookline. 
Recognizing him from his pictures and 
without waiting for a formal introduction, 
I applied biceps and my knowledge of 
bicycles and received from him not only a 
kindly handshake and a smile—but an in- 
vitation to come and see him The few 
visits that I had with President Eliot con- 
firmed in my mind the preeminence of the 
distinguished president of Harvard as a 
leader of modern education. The poise, the 
light of intelligence, reflected in the depth 
of his eyes, the diction in which his thoughts 
were expressed, made one forget the large 
red birthmark on his face, which beamed 
with the radiance of a sympathetic under- 
standing of humankind in its perplexing 
emotions and muddled thinking. 

In the shades of Harvard I met John 
Fisk, the historian, big and stout, and even 
jolly. A philosopher in observations he 
could vivify the dryest fact of history into 
an incident of current interest. Succeed- 
ing him came Albert Bushnell Hart, now the 
veteran professor emeritus of History, who 
has rendered monumental service in this 
bicentennial year in bringing forth the hith- 
erto unknown high spots and human great- 
ness of George Washington. 

In a smoking room of a Pullman car, I 
had my first visit with A. Lawrence Lowell, 
President of Harvard. Struggling with a 
cigar on which the wrapper was broken, I 
came to his rescue with a smoke with a gay 
crimson band on it, left over from the ban- 
quet of the night before. After giving me 
the “once over” with those keen blue gladia- 
torial eyes and lifting his moustache from 
his lips, he proceeded with the most elo- 
quent plea for peace that I have ever heard. 
This was long before the League of Nations. 
He was on his way for conference with 
William Howard Taft to discuss plans of 
the League to Enforce Peace that has since 
evolved the threat of boycotting Japanese 
trade unless she desisted from her invasion 


by force of arms. During the entire chat 
Harvard was not mentioned—for the 
Lowells are modest, in spite of the tradi- 
tion that the Lowells speak only to the 
Cabots and the Cabots speak only to God. 

A visit to Wellesley with Katharine Lee 
Bates is a sweet remembrance awakened 
every time I hear her wonderful hymn, 
“America, the Beautiful.” A frequent con- 
tributor to my National Magazine I have 
just read in the files many other poems that 
reflect the genius of Katharine Lee Bates. 
Wellesley girls will never forget the inspira- 
tion of this matronly appearing and gentle- 
voiced English teacher who led them 
through the tangled skeins of metre and 
rhyme in the travail of writing their first 
bit of verse following a heavy date. 

In the shades of old Nassau, I met that 
grand old man of Princeton, Dr. John G. 
Hibben, recently retired. My nephew and 
namesake was a student at the time and 
when I proclaimed the relationship Dr. 
Hibben kindly smiled, “That may be nothing 
against him, but I don’t think it will help 
the young man in his examination marks.” 
Dr. Hibben was with his friend Edison at 
the time he invented the electric light and 
his tribute to the Wizard of Menlo Park on 
the fiftieth anniversary of the event re- 
mains a classic in the records and chronicles 
of American industrial development. 

Looking over that landscape loved by the 
alumni I thought of how the surrounding 
“green pastures” helped to make historic 
Princeton a retreat for scholastic pursuits. 
Not far away was the home where Grover 
Cleveland lived in the days of his triumphal 
retirement. At this juncture my nephew 
arrived, attired gloriously in orange tie, 
orange socks, orange shoes, a hat inlaid 
with orange silk and with a beaming sunny 
smile, saluting me, “Unkie, the game’s on 
this afternoon. I’m off! Could you appro- 
priately lend me a few berries that have a 
orange glow to wager and meet the banter 
of the crimsoned Harvard lads who are go- 
ing to witness the Waterloo of their team as 
for as Princeton is concerned.” 

My Princeton pilgrimage was complete 
when I sat in the presence of Henry Van 
Dyke. I had read his epigrams on the walls 
on my rooms in a “frat club eating house” 
not far from the old fence at Yale. Now, 
boys, don’t throw bricks. I shculd have 
said “fraternity” house. In measured 
tones and a voice eloquently intoning his 
words, Dr. Van Dyke honored me with ver- 
bal epigrams that will be associated with 
the framed mottoes on the walls and the 
samplers of “God Bless Our Home’. work- 
ed by Grandmother—treasured memories 
suggesting the inspiring sentiments por- 
trayed so impressively by the beloved Henry 
Van Dyke. 

On the eve of her departure for Geneva, 
I met Dr. Mary E. Woolley, the honored 
and admired president of Mount Holyoke. 
She had just completed a wonderful ad- 
dress to an audience of a thousand men. 
As the first woman ever appointed by a 
president on an international commission, 
it was agreed by those present that Presi- 
dent Hoover had made no mistake in esta- 
blishing a precedent. Her resonant voice 
and closely-knit phrases have a scholastic 


clearness, and the earnest plea and argu- 
ments were most convincing. From that 
meeting we went to a boy’s club where 
she greeted the lads with that same grac- 
ious charm and magnetic personality that 
have won the student body of the first 
women’s college in the country, estab- 
lished by Mary Lyons. Her work in Geneva 
speaks for itself. Under the inspiring 
leadership of such women as Mary E. 
Woolley, the college woman is emerging 
as a potent factor in political and eco- 
nomic affairs—not only for the nation but 
for the world at large. 

Under a scorching sun of golden Cali- 
fornia, “quite exceptional,” you know, I 
looked upon a massed student body of Le- 
land University assembled in the Bowl at 
Palo Alto. The-occasion was a notification 
to Herbert Hoover, a graduate of their 
Alma Mater, that he had been nominated 
for the presidency of the United States by 
the party who named Abraham Lincoln. 
Wandering through the grounds and build- 
ings in the morning hours, I visited the 
haunts of the Iowa orphan lad who had 
gone west and grown up with the country. 

There was the opening through which 
he received the laundry of fellow students, 
and the rooms where he slept and also the 
dining room where he passed grub to his 
fellow students while working his way 
through college. 

When Mr. Hoover arrived from his home 
in the hills an ovation was given the modest 
nominee that rivalled that of any great 
football hero on their own grids. And in 
these glorious June days, despite the bur- 
dens and task of going to the Capitol and 
verbally spanking Congress into action 
in balancing the budget I am prone to be- 
lieve that the President of the United 
States is having his own graduation day 
reveries, recalling the glances of a cer- 
tain young lady that conveyed something 
more than the mere admiration of a co-ed. 

At that time I met Dr. Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur then a loved teacher, tall and lank, now 
Secretary of the Interior, who knows the 
in and outs interior of college life. 

It may be because I am one of the trus- 
tees, but one educational institution that 
comes close to my heart is the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music. This reminds 
me to point with pride to the fact that 
there are more college students in and 
around Boston than any other one city 
in the world. 

My mother was a music teacher. In ear- 
ly years I imbibed a love of the art divine. 
One of the best instructors I ever had in 
going over editorial material was the late 
Dr. George W. Chadwick, who was then 
director, and famed as one of America’s 
most eminent composers. Conferring day 
after day with the late Mr. Victor Herbert 
and Mr. Chadwick in making the selections 
for the Heart Songs book, I had a liberal 
education in the affinity of words and mu- 
sic, as exemplified in the songs that touch- 
ed the hearts of thousands of people. It 
was amazing to see Mr. Herbert sit down 
at the desk before us and write a page of 
music without any sort of an instrument in 
sight, as I would a page of manuscript. 

Continued on page 175 
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King Alphonso: Voluntary Exile and Patriot 


A visit with the much misunderstood ruler in his retreat at Fontainebleau reveals his innate nobility 


Fithian a in Spain came much quicker 


than any human imagination could 

have guessed. In just twenty-four 
hours, not as a result of a war but of 
pacific elections, the ancient and powerful 
Bourbon family left the Throne of Spain, 
and the old noble country of history and 
traditions became a modern and supposed- 
ly progressive Republic. 

It is useless to point out once more the 
courage of Don Alfonso. If he had placed 
his ambition before the love to his country, 
he would still be there sustained by the 
power of arms. But he chose to give Spain 
the present of a bloodless revolution. His- 
tory will some day point him out as one of 
the greatest and most capable modern Eu- 
ropean Monarchs. 

After forty four years of reign, he left 
Spain in a greatly progressive state. It 
wasn’t like that when he took the reins 
of the Government. To him owes his coun- 
try everything she is today. It was he 
alone who saved her from so many in- 
trigues during the European War. He helped 
and encouraged all’sorts of modern move- 
ments. And unfortunately it was just that 
progressive behaviour that made quicker 
the fall of the Spanish Monarchy. 

The good things that the Dictatorship 
did were not credited to him, on the con- 
trary, all its errors were blamed on King 
Alfonso. 


We must not forget that Spanish people 
are very temperamental. In 1923 they 
wanted the Dictatorship. They cheered 
Primo de Rivera; they pressed the King 
to take him. Primo de Rivera did many 
good things, but he was human and also 
committed errors. One of them, the worse, 
was to stay too long. The country that once 
loved him, then hated him. He was obliged 
to go. The hate of the populace followed 
him to exile. Then he died and the people 
turned around looking for somebody they 
could blame for his failures. They decided 
on the King. All the campaigns that once 
were directed against the Dictator, now 
were directed against Don Alfonso. Then 
the active propaganda of the Republicans 
and the apathy of the Monarchists brought 
the sudden and unexpected ending. The 
Royalists didn’t do a thing. They arranged 
meetings among themselves and talked 
about the advantages of a Monarchy. What 
was the good of that? None! The mobs 
were those that should be reached and no- 
body dared to do it. The Republicans had 
a free field and they used it. The end came 
and it was a surprise. It shouldn’t have 
been. They deserved it. The fall of the 
Monarchy wasn’t due to the strength of 


and undying love for his native Spain 


By NENA BELMONTE 


the Republicans but to the apathy of the 
Monarchists. Nobody but they are to be 
blamed for it! 

Before the fall of the Monarchy all the 
calumnies, all the attacks against Don Al- 
fonso were directed by the Republicans. 
They had a right to do it. He was the alive 
symbol of the regime they wanted to over- 
throw. It was easy for them. The Royalist 
Governments didn’t try the slightest thing 
to stop them. A really surprising and 
strange attitude! 

And while absurd stories little by little 
were poisoning the minds of the masses, 
the advisers of the King kept on lying to 
him.... making him believe that the mobs 
knew of the bitter and hard hours he spent 
at work trying to arrange the affairs of the 
Nation..... 

However the calumnies, horrid as they 
were, still somehow seemed natural coming, 
as they did, from the lips of his enemies. 
What has no excuse, what is simply out- 
rageous is that those same calumnies and 
lies should be told now that he no longer 
is there, by men who more than once ruled 
with him the destinies of Spain. If there 
are no reasons created or discovered after 
April 14th, 1931 to blame Don Alfonso 
for it is not his ex-friends and ex-Min- 
isters who have a right to insult him. The 
least they could do, if fear doesn’t allow 
them to defend him, is to be silent and keep 
a respectful feeling of gratitude and af- 
fection toward the man who made them 
everything they are to-day. 

I remember when we came to this coun- 
try in 1926. My Father had died hardly a 
year before. His main idea had always been 
to have my brother and myself educated in 
the United States. He wanted us to learn 
how to work and like it—North America 
was the best country for that.—After his 
death mother wanted to carry on his pro- 
jects. Her decision made, and remember- 
ing the King’s words at the audience when 
she thanked him for his condolence at my 
father’s death, she went to him again: “I 
approve of your idea—he had said when 
she told him about her projects for our ed- 
ucation—I not only approve of it, but will 
help you in everything that is necessary”. 
She had thanked him for his kindness. His 
words had been encouraging after the op- 
position of our family. 

The King kept his word. He helped us 
in everything to arrange our trip. When 
she thanked him with all her heart he stop- 
ped her: “Don’t thank me at all—he inter- 
rupted—it is for my own convenience that 
your boy is educated in the United States. 
There he will learn how to work, how to be 





useful to society. He will be an American 
business-man and at the same time a Span- 
ish gentleman.....An asset to Spain when 
he returns.....” And smiling he added: 
“Oh! how I wish all the members of my 
nobility would do the same thing with their 
children. It would make the young Spanish 
generation useful and powerful.....The 
United States undoubtedly offers the best 
training to form a working youth”. 

At last everything settled, the date of 
our sailing was fixed. Once more mother 
saw His Majesty, this time to say good-bye. 

“T am giving you some letters of intro- 
duction—he told her—for good friends of 
mine in the United States. I want them to 
know who you are. In a country like that 
where so many strange people go it is 
necessary that from the moment of your 
arrival your position in Spain is clearly 
established.” Then he gave her advices, he 
explained how North-Americans were, what 
she should do. He spoke with such know- 
ledge that she couldn’t help asking him: 
“Has Your Majesty ever been incognito to 
the United States?”” He laughed amused at 
her question. “‘Never!—he replied—but it 
is such an interesting country and so fascin- 
ating, that I have always followed its life 
carefully”. 

Now after five years here, mother has to 
say that the King wasn’t mistaken in a 
single one of the opinions he gave her about 
North-America and its people. 

His last words on that occasion, were to 
say: “And don’t forget! In me you will 
always find your King and your friend!” 

Then....Two years went by. The dis- 
aster arrived. His Majesty left Spain. We 
saw him in the exile at Fontainebleau. 

Mother’s impression was tremendous. He 
had avoided seeing almost everybody. Every 
new person he talked to, meant remembr- 
ances of bitter hours... Still he made an ex- 
ception in our case. We lived far away; we 
had come to see him....our family had 
always been near him and at his service.. . 

When after receiving the message that 
he was waiting, she went to the first floor 
of the Hotel Savoy, his valet met her there 
and directed mother to the King’s sitting- 
room.....The Duke of Miranda announced 
her arrival. The door was opened and 
there standing in the middle of the room 
was Don Alfonso. It was a small and 
simple place. A few chairs, a table and 
some flowers... .she was bitterly impressed. 
Where all the Alabarderos, aides-de-camp, 
friends and palatines? Where all the cere- 
mony and brilliancy of the Court she used 
to see at Madrid? 

It all seemed like a bad dream, from 
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which she would awake to a pleasant reality. 
Was everything gone forever. .? 

Then she looked at him, the King, and 
hope came back to her. He approached 
smiling, with a smile full of sadness and 
charm, and kissed her hand. . “How do you 
Marquesa?” he inquired respectfully. .she 
looked at him with painful surprise. It was 
the custom of the Spanish Court that the 
King always addressed the members of the 
nobility and his personal friends by their 
first name.. He had always addressed her 
that way. Why didn’t he do it now? And 
then the realization came to mother. The 
King wasn’t any longer on the Throne. He 
felt he couldn’t treat his people as before.. . 
She admired him more for that chivalrous 
attitude. .. .““Please Your Majesty,—she re- 
plied—don’t address me like that!” His 
face brightened up and his smile became 
happier. “Thanks very much—he exclaimed 
moved—Then.. how are you?” The first 
gentleman of Spain! 


They sat and talked. In the midst of his 
suffering and worries he had a delicate de- 
tail. Knowing mother’s love for us his 
first words were for my brother and myself. 
“How is your son?—he inquired—I know 
he is working very hard and making a suc- 
ces of his work... I am proud of him. 
Tell him so. And your daughter, she 
writes... Tell her to go on, to make a name 
for herself...!” And after a pause he 
added: “I told you that North-America 
was great to educate young people...” 
He remained thoughtful for a moment 
and then he continued: “How different 
it would have been if more Spaniards 
had been brought up in their working 
methods. . !” 

When they talked about Spain he was 
sad but never bitter. He didn’t have an 
unkind word for anybody. She mentioned 
some of his former friends and supporters 
now members of the Republican Govern- 
ment. “It’s just life—he explained—life 
and human nature...” And at her ques- 
tions he went on: “I don’t want to put the 
slightest encumbrance in the way of the 
Republican Government. They are the 
Government of Spain, and Spain is before 
everything and everybody.” 

Mother expressed our monarchist senti- 
ments, now stronger than ever... “You are 
right—he said—and still before everything 
else we all are Spaniards... If the Republic 
places Spain at the head of the world, I will 
be the first one to be happy that it came, 
and you all will be happy with me... If not” 
The sentence wasn’t finished. He remained 
thoughtful for a moment. Then sadly he 
talked again: “You know... I could have 
won the battle that night. I had the means 
to do it, but... What afterwards? Probably 
the civil war the shedding of Spanish 
blood on my account and that was out’of the 
question... I would never have a drop of it 
Spilled for me... The Country wanted me 
to go and I left! I won’t go back unless 
it is by the free will of my people. . if 
they call me...” And then seeing her in- 
creasing interest he added while smiling 
Sadly: “I might have committed crrors 
Sometimes but in everyone of my actions 
I was always guided by my great love for 
Spain . . . I left her when I realized she 


didn’t want me any 
me, it took much moy 
I did than it would hy takencto die fight- 
ing over there... !” f~ 

He didn’t have q feelin 
anyone. He even ¢xeused/ the: 
men who had sudd changed their ideas. 
At a question he rpfilied: /“I Shavén’t ;made 
any declarations abd I wort; ake~ any. 
Spain will never be \gble to say that“either 
my word or my actiokss§nterfered with her 
happiness and progress,’* 

This noble and great attitude of Don Al- 
fonso impressed mother most strongly. Her 
heart entirely monarchist, and monarchist 
of Alfonso XIII, was very much moved. 
They talked still for a while, Then cur- 
iously she inquired: ‘Will Your Majesty 
ever come to the United States?” He 
smiled at a pleasant prospect. “I will—he re- 
plied—I will, but I don’t know when...I 
want to know that Country, so great so 
young, and so powerful!” 

At last he got up. The audience was 
over. “You must excuse me now he said— 
the Queen is waiting for me, I have to go 
out with her”. 

Mother left that room, a room in a Hotel 
somewhere in France, with her heart 
broken but at the same time full of hope, 
for there in that simple place remained 
the man who by the will of his people was 
no longer King, but who always and above 
everything had proved his love for Spain! 
And she will realize it some day! 

Foreign Countries realize it already, and 
sympathize with him. An example is what 
a famous French journalist told me just 
before leaving France: “There is just one 
thing that I can say about King Alfonso— 
he explained—We French people will never 
forget what he did for us during the War. 
First showing us his attitude. Second 
showing us his kindness and interest for 
our wounded and tthe families of those 
dead or disappeared in the battle-field. 
We always have shown him our feelings of 
devotion and love. Now that he no longer 
is on the Throne we will show him more 
than ever...” 


Spain is a Republic... For how long? 
Nobody can say, but if we believe thie 
words of Miguel de Unamuno, the great 
Spanish writer and prominent Republican 
leader it won’t be for very long. In one of 
his speeches made shortly before the fall 
of the Monarchy Unamuno said: “The only 
thing for the King to do is to leave Spain. 
He should take a trip somewhere; Argen- 
tine for instance. They love him very much 
over there and very often have invited 
him to come over. While he is there col- 
lecting ovations and friends the Cortes 
Constituyentes will decide in Spain whe- 
ther the country wants to be a Republic 
or a Monarchy. Should Monarchy remain 
all the King would have to do would be to 
come back, and his already great figure 
would have new glories and merits to add 
to his prestige... But it might happen too 
that the Cortes Constituyentes would de- 
cide to have a Republic. In that case all the 
King would have to do would be to con- 
tinue his trip...Go to Chile, Peru, Ecua- 
dor....in other words, gain a few months 
because by the time he reached Panama, 
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for instance, there would be such a mess in 
Spain and the Republicans would have done 
so many stupid things that the Spanish 
people would beg him to come back and he 
would be hailed as the desired King...” 

These words simple as they may seem, 
but coming from such an outstanding per- 
sonality as Miguel de Unamuno have a 
tremendous value.. .They might paint clear- 
ly what the result of the Republican move- 
ment in Spain will be. In the meantime 
the King lives in exile; a most simple 
and quiet life. He can’t afford any other. 
Against what has been said, Don Alfonso 
is not a millionaire by any means. He is 
not even a wealthy man. All the money 
that he was able to dispose of, during his 
reign, about 85 million pesetas, he invested 
mostly in Spanish enterprises, always ready 
to give every kind of help and support to 
the national industry. Not even a fourth 
of it did he have in Foreign Countries.. . 

And even more, he not only invested in 
Spanish concerns, but did it with new com- 
panies, that being a novelty, had a doubtful 
future. However he never hesitated in 
helping them. There is for instance a cer- 
tain new popular concern of Madrid, to 
which the King gave a million pesetas be- 
fore starting and another million when it 
was already working. There is another ex- 
ample in that company for the fishing in- 
dustry on the cantabric coast. Don Alfonso 
gave to them everything they needed to 
make it a success. Every one can check up 
on what has been called the fabulous wealth 
that King Alfonso has in Foreign Coun- 
tries. Just seeing the way he lives, so 
simply, without luxury, having reduced his 
expenses to almost nothing, is a good proof 
ae 

But he is a wise man. What he has 
done with the Infante Don Juan shows it. 
The young boy has entered the English 
Naval Academy. His future is already 
assured. He is one less worry for the 
King. The Infante Don Gonzalo will also 
follow some career. ... Oh! If Don Al- 
fonso could thus assure the future of the 
other members of his family. .. ! The 
rumors about the wealth of the Spanish 
Monarch are completely ridiculous. And 
although he won’t find himself hard up, 
he won’t be able either to live a luxurious 
Se 


What will he do in the future? What 
will his life be? Time will tell. ... He 
will probably stay in France, living there 
in exile. . . . If his Country calls him 
back he will go there. ... If not he will 
always work for her. .. . winning friends 
and sympathies for Spain ... that un- 
grateful Spain . .. that however he loves 
more than anything else in life... 

Don Alfonso! A king of romance... ! 
A King of courage... ! A King who 
smiles.... ! 

History will’some day do justice to the 
great man, whose only crime was to love 
his Country over everything ... . Spain, 
always great, always noble, though now 
temporarily blinded by luring promises that 
never will be accomplished will eventually 
understand... ! 

Don Alfonso! A great Monarch.... ! 
But above all a great gentleman... ! 
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Famous Folk During the Dizzy Dog Days 


Pastime of many of the Prominent People during the Summer Play Time— Vacations enjoyed where 
Rest and Re-creation go with Recreation Days 


HE theme that seems to be now dom- 
inant with the Pilgrim of the Air 
spending his vacation at home sug- 
gests chatting over some little visits en- 
joyed with big folks in my editorial work. 
In my Pleasure Book, where is recorded 
some happy event of every day for many 
years in sunshine and shadow, are many 
notations of meeting celebrities in their 
holiday moods. 

The record is so full it is difficult to know 
where to begin, but there comes to my 
mind, first, the day with Thomas Edison, 
Harvey Firestone, Henry Ford and John 
Burroughs, in their camp in the Maryland 
woods some years ago. ; 

Seated under a tree, the Wizard of Menlo 
Park looked upon his pals chopping wood. 
His grim comment was, “They are going 
through the motions anyway.” Stretching 
out on his back, he looked up through the 
leaves at the sky, and remarked, “After 
the earth is conquered there is the sky, and 
our friend Ford is already trying out the 
highways up there. Gosh, that bacon smells 
good,” he concluded, arousing himself as 
the dinner bell rang. 

At Clinton, New York, amid the classic 
shades of the campus at Hamilton College 
where he was born, Elihu Root is enjoying 
his vacation this year. In the full rich 
splendor of his illustrious career, he took 
me for a walk, and gave the Latin name for 
every one of the two hundred and thirty- 
two trees on his place. 

“T love these trees,” said the statesman 
who created the governments of Cuba, Pan- 
ama and the Philippines, “because they seem 
like cheery companions always growing and 
ready to respond to the call of nature, no 
matter what the season may be.” 

A few years ago I visited with Adolph 
Ochs at his home on Lake George. Vaca- 
tion greetings to him this year include con- 
gratulations on his speedy recovery from 
a recent operation. Around the old home 
in Chattanooga, under the shadow of Look- 
out Mountain, I visited with him and Mrs. 
Ochs long before his dreams of owning the 
New York Times had crystallized. In those 
vacation days I caught a gleam of the am- 
bition and lofty ideals that created one of 
America’s great newspapers. Also visited 
with him at his favorite haunts in Spain 
and other parts of Europe where he ga- 
thered inspiration for that broad world 
view that has made his paper a great source 
of international information. 

In picturesque Provincetown is Colonel 
E. M. House, prominently identified as the 
Sphinx-like chief executive counselor and 
maker of cabinets in the Wilson administra- 
tion. He also had much to do with the cam- 
paign resulting in the nomination of Frank- 


lin Roosevelt. This quiet and genial “un- 
known” from Texas was in the thick of 
European affairs during the World War. 
Under pressure in Paris during the Peace 
Conference, I have walked with him down 
the Rivoli as he referred to the days be- 
fore the United States entered the war when 
we enjoyed sea breezes together at Mag- 
nolia on the North Shore. 

With the adjournment of Congress Sena- 
tor William Edgar Borah will return to 
Idaho and his rambles among the orchards 
where I have eaten red apples with him, as 
he commented on Idaho potatoes in parti- 
cular and foreign relations in general. As 
former President Coolidge remarked, “The 
horse which Senator Borah rides always 
goes the same way that the senator goes.” 
Last year Senator Borah spent six weeks 
at Poland Springs, Maine, drinking water 
like a real dry that he is. 

There is a fascination in visiting a novel- 
ist in vacation days. One feels as if he were 
moving among the characters created in 
books. Temple Bailey in vacation time at 
Florida and Biddesford, Maine gave me 
some real inside gossip concerning charact- 
ers in her books, and they seemed to be 
there with us listening in. 

Not far away at Kennebunk I sat with 
Booth Tarkington who told how he used to 
write his novels by first making a drawing 
of his characters and from the rough pen 
sketches made a description in words. One 
time when I visited him in Indianapolis he 
was much disturbed by the odors of a 
doughnut factory nearby, while he worked 
under pressure in nocturnal hours, trying 
to picture a poetic setting of dewy grass 
and trees and flowers for the lovers—with 
fumes of lard intervening. 

Can I ever forget an afternoon with Pa- 
derewski and his charming wife at their 
home near Geneva a few years ago. The 
piano was silent that day, for Paderewski 
discussed with fiery enthusiasm the pro- 
ceedings of the General Assembly concern- 
ing the Corridor territory of his beloved 
Poland. The White Eagle of ancient kings 
was prominent in the decorations of his 
study. 

With a dreamy thought of America he 
insisted that his real vacation dream was 
raising walnuts and pigs on his ranch in 
California. 

The first voyage I made with Cyrus Cur- 
tis on his yacht ““Lydonia” will never be for- 
gotten. He usually cruises in Florida waters 
during the winter. Seated on deck one 
night looking at the lights of Havana, un- 
der a tropical moon, he said he was dream- 
ing of the coming summer days at Camden, 
in his native state of Maine. Attired in his 
commodore uniform, severely nautical in 


every phase and detail, he commented on 
his boyhood when he sold newspapers on 
Squirrel Island as the happy play days. The 
charming exhilaration of the Camden Hills 
has been the means of restoring him to 
health after a severe illness this year. 

Every time I hear the refrain of McDow- 
ell’s beautiful gem, “To a Wild Rose,” over 
the radio or at the piano, I think of that 
quiet dark-eyed, rather melancholy man 
whom I first met in the Peterborough hills. 
In that retreat he created much of the 
matchless music that will delight music 
lovers for all time to come. 

Recently I made a pilgrimage to his grave 
surrounded by the wild flowers and the 
graceful limbs of the trees that stand sen- 
tinel at the resting place of the great com- 
poser which is visited by thousands of his 
admirers during the holiday season. 

The oldtime rush to spend vacations 
abroad has passed, but there remain the 
memories of those trip chasing world cele- 
brities. They provide a basis for compari- 
son with the plentiful attractiveness of the 
home land and inspire the impulse “to see 
America first.” 

Bidding Gigli goodbye as he was return- 
ing to his home at Ravena, Italy, I thought 
of the old fountain and the church where he 
first dreamed of fame as a choir boy. In 
early childhood he met a number of kindly 
American tourists who showered him with 
ten lira after he had sung for them. From 
that day his one objective was some day to 
sing in America. 

Prominent among the other European 
homing songbirds returning to their birth- 
places was Lily Pons who came to America 
a few years ago from la belle France to 
spend a vacation and remained for a career. 

This week I was with relatives at the 
birthplace and old home of Luther Burbank 
at Lancaster, Massachusetts, where he at- 
tended the Lancaster Academy. It was here 
that he started his career by transforming 
the early rose into the now world-famed 
potato. Here he learned the lesson of pa- 
tience and the marvels of nature in plant 
breeding. 

Some years ago I visited him at Santa 
Rosa, California, where after years of ardu- 
ous study and research he had achieved the 
miraculous in horticultural creations. They 
included a seedless orange, the thornless 
cactus that stock could eat on the desert, 
the stoneless prune, the shasta daisy, the 
plumcot, nuts and berries, and what lusci- 
ous peaches and pears—so many varieties 
that he named a peach for me. 

I can see him now with his long white 
beard, as he tenderly fondled a few seeds, 
his.eyes aglow with the vision of what 


Continued on page 174 
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Hayden Carruth, Author of Good Cheer 


A Glimpse of the Work of the Beloved Writer who began ringing the widely quoted 
‘‘Estelline Bell’’ on the Prairies of Dakota and carried his Gospel of Cheer 


to leading American Periodicals, later preserved in Books 


mediate recognition as did Hayden 

Carruth when, in 1883, as a youth of 
twenty-one, he established a weekly news- 
paper, The Estelline Bell, in the little prairie 
town of Estelline in the Territory of Da- 
kota. He conducted The Bell for only three 
years, but before he abandoned it his hu- 
morous paragraphs, sketches and verse were 
known the country over. The little western 
weekly went regularly to hundreds of edi- 
torial exchange tables, and it is probably 
safe to say that no other publication at the 
time was so widely reprinted in this coun- 
try. There was but one reason for this: the 
sprightly, cheerful humor that effervesced 
in every line that the youthful editor wrote. 

There was nothing in Carruth’s anteced- 
ents or early environment to account for 
the rich vein of humor with which he was 
endowed. He came of Scotch-Irish farming 
stock, the pioneer of the line being John 
Carruth who came to this country in the 
first quarter of the 18th century and settled 
in what is now the town of Northborough, 
Mass. William Carruth, of the third genera- 
tion, moved td upper New York State, and 
there at Lorraine, Oliver Powers Carruth, 
the father of Hayden, was born. He emi- 
grated to Minnesota and settled on a farm 
in the township of Mount Pleasant, near 
Lake City in Wabasha county. There Fred 
Hayden Carruth was born, October 31, 
1862, and on that farm he spent his boy- 
hood, with nothing to encourage a youth to 
the literary life except the few books of a 
farmer’s library. 

Some of these were good books, however, 
and Hayden, who dropped the Fred from 
his name as he became known as a writer, 
early evinced a love for good literature. He 
attended the local schools and spent a 
year, in 1881, at the University of Min- 
nesota. There his formal education stopped. 
He spent the next year in newspaper work 
in Minneapolis and then immediately 
launched out for himself at Estelline. 

But for all the popularity of Carruth’s 
writing in The Bell, the immediate field was 
not one in which a prosperous newspaper 
could be founded. One commentator, Judge 
John Nicholson of Watertown, South Dako- 
ta, recently wrote that when Carruth finally 
sold The Bell “It was discovered that he 
had about three hundred paid subscribers 
and another three hundred papers on the 
exchange list. How he made a living out of 
his paper no one was ever able to discover, 
but he seemed to have a lot of fun trying 
to do so, just the same.” He did, and his 
experiences at Estelline proved a rich source 
of literary material for him later on. But 


F ne writers obtain such wide and im- 


he was obliged to attempt to better his 
fortune and this he did by removing to the 
larger community of Sioux Falls where, 
with Sam T. Clover, now editor of the Los 
Angeles Saturday Night, he established 
The Dakota Bell, a humorous weekly maga- 
zine. 

The Dakota Bell became as widely known 
as The Estelline Bell had been, and for the 
same reason, but once again the venture 











The Late Hayden Carruth 


was not financially successful. Sioux Falls 
was too far from the reading center of the 
nation at that time to be the home of a 
successful magazine. After a year’s strug- 
gle Carruth abandoned The Dakota Bell 
and moved to New York. Whitelaw Reid, 
who had written asking Carruth to contri- 
bute to The New York Tribune as soon as 
he learned of The Bell’s suspension, im- 
mediately engaged the young western edi- 
tor to write a daily humorous editorial for 
The Tribune. Carruth did this for four 
years, or until 1892, his editorials enjoying 
the same wide reprinting that his less stud- 
ied writing for his Dakota publications had. 

For the next thirteen years, except for 
two, 1900 to 1902, when he was editor of 
the “Harper’s Drawer” department of 
Harper’s Magazine, Carruth wrote short 
stories, boys’ serials, sketches, essays and 
verse for many of the leading American 
magazines. Much of his work appeared in 
Harper’s Magazine, Harper’s Weekly, The 
Century Magazine, The Saturday Evening 
Post and The Youth’s Companion. During 


this period two collections of his short 
stories were published in book form: “The 
Adventures of Jones,” in 1895 and “Mr. 
Milo Bush and Other Worthies, Their Re- 
collections,” in 1899. “The Voyage of The 
Rattletrap,” a semi-humorous book for boys, 
chronicling a trip that Carruth made in a 
prairie schooner during his Dakota days, 
was published in 1897. It was during this 
period, too, that he wrote “Track’s End,” 
a boys’ adventure book that seems destined 
to a secure place in juvenile literature. Orig- 
inally published in The Youth’s Companion, 
it did not appear in book form until 1911. 

In 1905 Carruth joined the staff of the 
Woman’s Home Companion as literary edi- 
tor. He retained that position until 1917 
when he gave up active editorial work to 
devote himself to writing “The Postscript,” 
a special page which he had started in The 
Companion two years earlier. Through 
“The Postscript,” which, as its name im- 
plies, was the last page in the magazine each 
month, Carruth had been chiefly known for 
the quarter century before his death. This 
page, unique among magazine departments, 
consisted largely of humorous comment up- 
on the preceding contents of the magazine. 
It picked out the errors, the foibles, the 
affectations of the writers and artists who 
went before it and subjected them to shrewd 
but kindly and always funny criticism. In- 
terspersed was equally light and telling com- 
ment upon the world at large. The humor 
and homely philosophy of this page, re- 
flecting perfectly the personality of its 
writer, endeared him to the several million 
readers who following it each month and 
who generally read “The Postscript” be- 
fore they did the rest of the magazine. 

The outstanding characteristic of Car- 
ruth’s humor was its spontaneity, its effer- 
vescence. It was humor for the sake of 
humor only. It was never forced and never 
caustic. Though many of his stories dealt 
with the rural scene and employed a rural 
idiom, his humor was not dependent on dia- 
lect or other verbal trickery, but was just 
as fresh, as bright and all-pervading in his 
tales written in the purest English. If he 
might be broadly classified as kin to Bur- 
dette and Nye, Twain and Browne, he sur- 
passed these writers in lightness, in kind- 
liness and sympathy. It was a favorite 
theory of his that the sense of humor is 
essentially the ability to see both sides of a 
question, and his writing exemplified this 
theory. 

Carruth’s characters, far more than the 
characters of most humorists, are funny in 
themselves, just as Falstaff is funny. It 


Continued on page 177 
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The Birthday Rally Around The Flag 


The Anniversary of the adoption of the Stars and Stripes commemorated with ceremonies 
reviewing the stirring pledges of Allegiance and Patriotism 


a mute reminder of the sacredness 

of citizenship seemed aglow with a 
new radiance Sunday morning as if antici- 
pating its approaching birthday. Official 
proclamations have designated the coming 
Tuesday, June 14th as Flag Day, and the 
Stars and Stripes will celebrate its 155th 
anniversary of honorable existence. 

While chatting about people and other 
things, I noticed a group gathered around 
a Grand Army veteran wearing a bronze 
button and a little flag such as everybody 
wore when our boys were in service during 
the World War. . 

It seems appropriate during this battle 
against economic illness to renew the fervor 
and feeling toward our flag. During the 
piping days of prosperity, it grew rather 
old-fashioned and out-of-date to have the 
flag amid dizzy days of plenty. Perhaps 
we have been continuing the oM tradition: 
“When the devil was sick, the devil a saint 

would be, 
But when the devil was well, the devil a 
saint was he.” 

Again the people recognize that Old Glory 
means as much if not more to every in- 
dividual citizen today as it has in the glori- 
ous past. The flag is the one sentiment 
that even proclaims the real kinship of the 
American people. 

An assault or a tribute to that flag will 
arouse emotions that run the gamut of 
patriotic fervor from fiery wrath to saintly 
exaltation. In the words of Walter Nesbit, 
“It is your flag and my flag.” Your Flag 
and my flag. It was the symbol of hope 
for our fathers as it is right now with the 
clouds overhead. The trumpet calls for a 
rally round the flag in times of economical 
crisis and our national integrity is attacked 
by insidious foes, as Americans always re- 
spond when national honor is assailed with 
shot and shell! 


From early childhood the beauty of the 
country’s ensign has been a part of our 
household adornment. Mother’s favorita 
brother, David, was a bugler who enlisted 
on the campus at the academy at the age of 
sixteen, after answering the taunts of an 
enemy of Lincoln, and was one of the first 
to fall, sounding his bugle following the 
flag. A flag was given to the mother and 
sisters by his comrades as a memento of 
their affectionate love for the little bugler. 
It was a treasured relic in the home, and 
was hung over the fireplace where Grandma 
could view it in her serene sunset days, 
with memories of the old home in Kentucky. 
She knew what that flag cost, for two sons, 
one wearing the Blue and the other the Gray 
in the great fratricidal struggle, made the 
supreme sacrifice for ideals, but her loyalty 


Ts: flag in church that has long been 





to the Union never wavered, for she was 
born and raised in the border state that 
gave Lincoln to the world. The blood-red 
bars to her underscored indelibly the valor 
of American heroism, while in the blue 
field gleamed the stars of grandmother’s 
hope that her boys would be side by side 
over there, with Lincoln’s prayer for the 
Union answered by the Great Commander 
of human destiny. 

When my own home was established, the 
flag in a frame was at the entrance within 
as at the old home. On patriotic holidays 
the family flag greeted the breezes from the 
gables. 

Who of us has not waved a flag in a school 
procession or looked with a thrill at a mass 
display on holidays or at a great convention? 

In recent years came that wonderful 
pledge of allegiance, repeated by the little 
ones when they could scarcely lisp the words. 
I have heard these words echoed on the 
battlefield in France by the doughboys 
ready to go to the front: 

“I pledge allegiance to the flag of 

the United States of America and to 

the republic for which it stands, one 
nation indivisible with liberty and 
justice to all.” 

Why not have this pledge recited by 
those adopted citizens as they become na- 
turalized. Make it a part of a ceremony 
fitting the occasion—instead of a mere 
motion of the hand as the oath is taken? 
We do this in our lodge rooms; why not 
have the oath of allegiance taken in a 
manner befitting a basic obligation of 
every citizen? 

Now comes to me a panoramic picture of 
the country’s emblem—first made by the 
hands of a woman, Betsey Ross, who won 
fame with her needle. e 

The first general design was suggested 
by Benjamin Franklin, using the thirteen 
alternating red and white stripes, symboliz- 
ing the union of the thirteen colonies, and 
combining the Stars and Stripes which 
received the approval of Washington as 
chairman of a committee. Out of the many 
regimental flags used by the various states, 
including the ensign known as Bunker Hill; 
the “Conquer or Die”; the rattle snake of 
the South, used by the southern soldiers; 
the pine tree and the continental flags used 
by Washington under the elm, evolved the 
Stars and Stripes of today. 

On June 14, 1777, the Continental Con- 
gress passed the Act: 


“RESOLVED: That the flag of the 


United States be thirteen stripes, alternate 
red and white, that the union be thirteen 
stars, white in a blue field, representing a 
new constellation.” 

This was the first official flag of the col- 


onial states. It was the first flag in all 
history to use the stars symbolic of the 
light of Bethlehem heralding a hope of 
peace, good will and liberty. The home- 
land republic in the western world reached 
even to the stars in their emblem. 

Years ago I made a pilgrimage to Fort 
Stanwix, formerly Fort Schuyler, near 
Rome, New York, where the official “Betsey 
Ross” design was first unfurled on a battle 
front. During the World War in 1918, I 
was in Rome, Italy, and saw this flag un- 
furled at a great World War demonstration 
in 1918. Italy was then hoping to have an 
American division sent to help drive back 
the Austrians on the Piave. Fervid 
speeches were made that night in many 
languages. Attired in a celluloid front, I 
occupied the box of Ambassador Thomas 
Nelson Page, all alone. Owing to the death 
of his brother, the Ambassador did not 
attend. In the stirring opening moments 
of this assembly, amid the historic scenes 
where Caesar’s legions had marched, a guard 
arrived with a side wheel hat, pistol and 
sword. He motioned me to follow him and 
“exit.” My Italian, ‘““Mucha gratias” didn’t 
seem to meet the order. He had the pistols. 
I followed him down through a tunnel with 
thoughts that perhaps one American news- 
paper man might be counted missing that 
night. We emerged at a dark moss-grown 
entrance and then proceeded up old stone 
steps to the platform. I was escorted to 
a chair draped with the Stars and Stripes. 
The flag was upside down. All eyes seemed 
to be centered on the fat American arrang- 
ing the stars atop. Suddenly, I heard the 
name announced by the chairman, “Signor 
Chapple!” With the fluttering heart of 
graduation day, I arose, cleared my throat, 
and assumed a Websterian attitude. 

All I could remember was Mark An- 
thony’s address. For was I not in Rome! 
Would not my voice soon echo where Cicero 
had orated. Pitching my voice high I 
plunged: 

“Romans, countrymen, compatriots all!” 
I thought “That will hold them for awhile 
till I get started.” 

It was like taiking in a barrel. So I 
shouted, “Woodrow Wilson, America.” They 
understood and applauded. Then I followed 
with “Lloyd George” amid cheers, and 
climaxed with “Clemenceau of la belle 
France.” Then I had to “Viva.” 

George Cohan hadn’t anything on me as 
a flag waver. I took the flag in my hand and 
across the stage with a tragedian tread I 
waved it aloft and declaimed in a voice that 
must have shaken the ruins of the old 
Coliseum on Palatine Hill: 

“The Stars and Stripes will soon unfurl 
in the fair blue dawn of Italia. Viva la 
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Italia. Viva la America!” 

The great throng arose while the band 
played the “Star Spangled Banner.” Some 
of the returned Italians sang, but I didn’t 
know the words, so I “umpty-dumped.” The 
next morning Mr. Page greeted me: 

“Your florid flag oratory lends itself 
beautifully to translation into Italian. 
That speech of yours last night was cabled 
to the United States. They insist that you 
must have some official status despite my 
stout denials. Better leave Rome or you 
will have an official incubus that is difficult 
to shake off in these times.” 

After this I met Senator Marconi, the 
inventor of the wireless that has made the 
radio possible. In honor of the visit of the 
naval officers he wore a little American 
flag. He has only one eye, a clear blue far- 
seeing eye, and he made the prophecy that 
I never can forget, that seemed startling: 

“Some day voices will be heard by wire- 
less from the uttermost depths of the earth 
and to the greatest heights, and even from 
beneath the sea. Wireless communication 
will become as universal as conversation.” 
Radio was a word scarcely known in 1918 
—fourteen years ago. 

From every school house in the land, the 
Stars and Stripes are unfurled, because 
of the movements led by the old Youth’s 
Companion in Boston. Streets are now pro- 
vided with standards, so that an outbust of 
patriotism is evidenced in the avenue of 
flags along the highways that makes the 
display of our country’s emblem an expres- 
sion of a sentiment. 

The eloquent tribute of the late Franklin 
K. Lane, a member of President Wilson’s 
Cabinet, was delivered in 1914, when he 
quoted Old Glory as saying: 

“T am not the flag at all, not at all. I 
am but its shadow. I am whatever you 
make me, nothing more. The work that you 
do is the making of the flag.” 

On every campus throughout the country 
at Graduation time the flag appears. There 
were some colleges not mentioned last Sun- 
day in our Graduation Day talk and I have 
heard from loyal alumni. Here goes another 
volley of honorable mention appropriate to 
Flag Day. 

Traveling over the globe I have met 
many graduates of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, playing an active part 
in the great industrial development of the 
world. Under the scorching suns of the 
Tropics, in Costa Rica, I met Dr. Pritchard, 
then President of Tech, deeply interested 
in the work of some of his boys, conquer- 
ing problems in mountain railroad con- 
struction. This institute appealed mightily 
to the late George Eastman, Coleman 
Dupont, George Roberts amd other pre- 
eminent industrial leaders evidenced in 
generous gifts. 

Dr. Kar] Compton is vigorously carrying 
on the traditions of the institution on the 
banks of the classic Charles whose graduates 
are called far and near for service in meet- 
ing the engineering problems of the times. 

Speaking of Boston institutions, I must 
not forget the visits in years past with 
the late Dr. William Fairfield Warren, 
Patriarch and grand old man who lived 
nearly to the century mark, leaving Boston 


University as a monument of his genius 
as an educator. Although of a widely 
varied temperament from that of President 
Eliot, these two men are pre-eminently 
identified with the evolution of modern 
education. 

Fitting it is that the executive head of 
Boston University, Dr. Daniel F. Marsh, 
should have had Dr. Warren as a teacher 
and friend. Under his direction, progress 
is being made towards another monumental 
group of college buildings in Boston. The 
alumni records reveal that many college 
presidents, bishops, and eminent pulpit 
orators of the Methodist and other denomi- 
nations have received Boston University 
degrees. 

In the Harkness Dormitory at Yale I 
visited with a nephew, John B. Chapple, who 
has since received his diploma as a son of 
Old Eli. At that time the lad was the leader 
of a jazz band. His room was typical of 
that of a college musician. On the bed, be- 
hind the doors, under the table—everywhere 
were musical instruments. His desk was 
piled high with orchestral scores and copies 
of the latest in sheet music. A colleague 
was there busily engaged in writing out 
a special coda for their newest selection. 
Occasionally he would drop his pen and 
strum out a few bars on the banjo. The 
boys were paying their way through school 
“by air’, utilizing saxaphones, tuba trom- 
pones, trumpets, drums and cymbals to 
tingle toes and bring in a good fee for 
themselves. Musicians playing “blues” in 
the accepted Yale style were very popular 
around the campus. College orchestras can 
give the undergraduates just the kind of 
dance music that pleases. The only diffi- 
culty is in finding the time and a place 
sufficiently far from those studiously inclin- 
ed in which to hold rehearsals. 

The percussion in practising occasioned 
a complaint, and my visit with President 
Angell involved a discussion of the nephew’s 
real objective in attending college. The 
young man had told him he could earn more 
money managing a jazz band than was re- 
ceived by the professors who were teaching 
him. A little chat with this big-hearted 
and big-brained president helped to 
straighten out the career of the young man 
who is now running for United States Sena- 
tor in Wisconsin, and has developed facul- 
ties for oratory instead of tooting the 
clarinet. 


This reminds me of President Glenn 
Frank of the University of Wisconsin, with 
whom I first visited as a fellow Chatauqua 
speaker en tour. Dr. Frank was recognized 
early in his career as a vigorous thinker 
and educator, and he has certainly made 
the University of the Badger State known 
to the world. A forceful executive, he has 
the faculty of impressing his personality 
upon the student body as well as the public 
at large at one and the same time. 

Visiting Brown University, I was shown 
the haunts of Charles Evans Hughes in his 
student days. The traditions prevail that 
he took a book containing the problems of 
Euclid with him on a summer vacation as 
a mere relaxation. 

A chat with President Clarence A. Bar- 
bour revealed why he is a popular “prexy.” 


His wide experience as an educational 
leader, especially in boys preparatory work, 
gave him a background for carrying for- 
ward the traditions of the university located 
in the Providence plantation. 

With the spirit of a poet, he prepared a 
Service Song book fifteen years ago and 
has a keen appreciation of poetic expres- 
sion which enlivens pedagogic processes in* 
the rollicking routine of college days. 

At Annapolis, I enjoyed a visit with 
Admiral “Tug” Wilson, while he was com- 
mandant. Memories of Brest and Longi- 
tude 17 where the convoys met the incom- 
ing ships carrying troops and that day of 
days when the news of the Armistice was 
first flashed by him to a waiting world 
through an “intercepted wireless” were 
discussed regardless of rank. 

Speaking to the undergraduates, I was 
impressed with that flower of young man- 
hood coming from every state in the Union, 
living up so well to the inspirations of John 
Paul Jones, whose body lies there in a crypt 
—to say nothing of Decatur, and Farragut 
and others of historic naval fame. Before 
them was one who could tell of the days 
when he had faced (in the cabins) fighting 
Bob Evans, Admirals Schley, Sampson, and 
later the hero Admiral of the country, 
George Dewey. 

The face to face view seemed to interest 
the young men, but when I repeated the 
story of Manila as related by the modest 
Dewey, stroking his moustache, they were 
all attention. Then I realized I was address- 
ing future admirals. 

My experiences with Admiral Rodman on 
the flagship “New York” when American 
naval vessels were guarding the North Sea 
looking for the mystery ship, were to them 
“war history.” The tribute given me by 
Admiral Simms, a former instructor of the 
Academy, during the days at Queenstown 
Base, was recalled in the prized letter to 
Secretary Daniels: 

“Keep the fat guy going.” 
still going. 

In the British Empire the word that 
strikes home to the patriot’s heart is “The 
King;” in France it is simply “France,” 
in the United States it is “The Flag.” Our 
National anthem was inspired by the flag 
which personifies the American ideal of 
patriotism. We stand at attention with 
bared heads when the colors pass. 

Seven score and fifteen years ago on 
the fourteenth day of the rose month of 
June, the beloved emblem of our country 
was born, a beautiful flower to all who 
love liberty, and forever a symbol of the 
idealized glory and honor of the ever- 
increasing millions who live beneath and 
within its protecting folds. 

After visiting the home of the poet and 
lawyer, Francis Scott Key, in the District 
of Columbia, who wrote the words of the 
“Star Spangled Banner”, I detailed myself 
to visit Fort McHenry and look upon the 
scenes where “by the dawn’s early light, 
after the rocket’s red glare,” Key viewed 
the flag that “was still there,” while a 
prisoner during the bombardment of Fort 
McHenry September 1814, which inspired 


the lyric that evolved into our national 
anthem. 


That was I— 
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The Splendid Public Service of Ruth Pratt 


The Efficient Record of the Popular and Able Congresswoman of New York City has marked 
new High Spots in Women’s Activities in Political Life 


HE 1932 Republican Convention 
i was graced with the presence of 

many women prominent in politics 
and public service. A notable figure among 
them was the Honorable Ruth Pratt, Con- 
gressman from the Seventeenth District of 
New York State. For ten 
years Mrs Pratt has rendered 
distinguished service to the 
Republican Party. In the first 
place her splendid record as a 
public servant has reflected 
great credit upon the party 
to which she has proven her 
loyalty. Voting always accord- 
ing to her convictions and 
according to her duty to her 
constituents without regard 
for partisan considerations, 
she has won the confidence 
and respect of all her assoc- 
iates and even her political op- 
ponents. Together with this 
independent attitude, she has 
at the same time been an ac- 
tive and devoted member of 
the Republican party. Her first 
official position came to her 
in 1919 when she was made 
Vice-Chairman of the Na- 
tional Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the National Repub- 
lican Committee. In those 
days a woman in politics was 
regarded dubiously by the old 
campaigners. But Mrs. Pratt 
more than justified the faith 
in her ability held by her 
backers. The following year 
she was made a member of 
the Steering Committee that 
headed up much of the work 
of that exciting contest re- 
sulting in the election of 
Warren G. Harding. 

Her exceptional ability as 
a campaigner was shown 
again in 1922 when as man- 
ager of Ogden L. Mills, then 
running for Congreds from 
the state of New York, she 
saw him overwhelmingly 
elected. There followed three 
years of active service in the 


interests of the Republican Party and 


then, in 1925, Mrs Pratt was elected to her 
first public office, a membership on the 
Board of Aldermen of the City of New York. 
That the voters were solidly behind her was 
demonstrated in 1927 when she was re-elect- 
ed by a large majority although the elec- 


tion was held in a traditional off-year for 
the party in power. The next year Mrs. 
Pratt was sent to congress to represent the 
seventeenth district of New York State. 
Here her fight for efficient and economical 
government could be carried out on a larger 








Hon. Ruth Pratt, Member of Congress 


scale and she soon distinguished herself. As 
a member of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, she showed a grasp of busi- 
ness and financial matters that early re- 
moved all doubts as to the wisdom of having 
a woman sit on this important body. Two 
bills originated by Mrs. Pratt have passed 





the house: one amending the Federal Re- 
serve Act and the other providing an ap- 
propriation to increase the supply of books 
in braille manufactured in this country. 
Now as Republican National Committee- 
woman from New York she is preparing to 


take her usual active and 
, effective part in the 1932 
campaign. Mrs. Pratt has 
shown that there is no limits 


to the success a woman can 
achieve in politics. All Re- 
publicans are proud that she 
is a member of the party. 

Few women in public life 
have more emphatically de- 
monstrated the possibities of 
women in legislative bodies 
than the Honorable Ruth 
Pratt of New York. Her in- 
fluence is not confined to 
public addresses and appear- 
ances, impressive as they are, 
for no one can hear her dis- 
cuss public questions without 
knowing the whys and where- 
fores from the bottom up. 
Combined with her knowledge 
of a ‘question is that intui- 
tive judgment associated with 
her sex, but always ready to 
give and take in a sportsman- 
like way with her adversa- 
ries, and to see the other 
side, if there be another side. 

In her office located at her 
residence at 7 East 61st St., 
New York, she has held many 
important conferences and 
knows how to dispatch busi- 
ness and bring together the 
conflicting ideas as to methods 
by concentrating on the objec- 
tive in view. Her headquar- 
ters are a splendid example 
of thorough organization 
work. She knows her district 
and her constituency through 
and through, and there is just 
a thrill of pride when you 
meet a voter in the Seven- 
teenth District of New York 
City declaring “Ruth is our 
Congressman.” 

To handle a district in the metropolis of 
the country so efficiently is something of 
a task that has complexities more pro- 
nounced than in rural districts. She is 4 
cosmopolite in her views and sympathies 
and a leader who inspires confidence, be- 
cause she works with definite objective. 
Continued on page 174 
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Affairs and Folks 


A few pages of gossip about people who are doing worth-while things in the 
world, and some brief comment, pictorial and otherwise, 


ASSACHUSETTS is fortunate in 
M having many eminent and capable 
* women fjiolitical leaders. Among 
those who have been active in public life 
since the ballot was extended to woman- 
kind is Mrs. Frank Roe Batchelder of Wor- 
cester, vice chairman of the Republican 
State Committee. While her children were 
at college she took up public work in- 
tensively. As president of the Worcester 
Women’s Club, the largest federated wo- 
men’s organization in the state, her cap- 
ability in leadership brought opportunities 
for public service. As a director of the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs and 
secretary of the Worcester Free Public 
Library, she further familiarized herself 
with all sorts of organizations among wo- 
men. 


During the war she served as a mem- 
ber of the Soldiers Family Committee and 
of the Community Service Committee, and 
was later appointed a member of the Wor- 
cester City Planning Board. Governor 
Fuller made her a member of the commit- 
tee representing Massachusetts to attend 
the sesquicentennial at Philadelphia. Her 
wide range of activities included service 
as a director of the Station Committee of 
the Travelers Aid Society and the Cancer 
Committee, the Camp Fire Girls and Wor- 
cester Y. W. C. A. The home folks found 
her a most willing and efficient partici- 
pant in all matters of civic affairs. 

One of the original organizers of the 
Republican women for party principles 
throughout the state, she has been a 
regular member of the State Committee 
since the establishment of the Women’s 
Division. As vice chairman of the Finance 
Committee she raised funds for a presi- 
dential campaign and served as an alter- 
nate district delegate at the Republican 
National Convention in Cleveland which 
renominated President Coolidge. One of 
the two directors of the Political School at 
the Women’s Republican Club of Massa- 
chusetts, she has proved a most efficient 
organizer. 

With a modest and forceful personality, 
she has proved the real sturdy spirit of 
the three ancestors who came over in the 
Mayflower, which included Elder Brewster, 
Stephen Hopkins and Governor Prince. On 
her mother’s side she is descended from 
the Hugenots who settled in Connecticut. 

After graduation from Vassar, Mrs. Bat- 
chelder beeame interested in politics, al- 
though at that time women were not ac- 
corded the right of suffrage, but she began 
4 study of political organizations. Later 


regarding places and events 


on with her son, Roger, graduated from 
Harvard, an officer in the Reserve Corps, 
her daughter Alice graduated from Smith 
College, and Theron a student at Williams, 
Mrs. Batchelder gave much time to public 
work, with the viewpoints of a mother who 
has reared and educated a family accord- 
ing to the traditions of her forbears. 

As one of her friends has well said, 
“She is a woman whom women like,” and 
with all the rugged, rough and tumble 





Mrs. Frank Roe Batchelder, State 
Committeewoman Republican National 
Committee 


contacts incidental to public work, she 
has maintained a womanly poise and 
knows how to lead as well as serve in the 
true sense of the word. Mrs. Batchelder 
has the happy faculty of meeting and 
mingling with people, and is conscient- 
iously faithful in her attendance at all 
meetings of any organization with which 
she is associated, giving concentrated at- 
tention to the details that count so much 
in effective organization. 


In her work as vice chairman of the Re- 


publican State Committee, Mrs. Batchel-. 


der has made a record that justifies the 
hope of reclaiming Massachusetts for the 
Republican roster of states in the electoral 
college for the presidential campaign of 
1932. Her work has received the hearty 
approval of her associates in the year of 
renominations and endorsements of the 
administration and the herculean efforts 


of Herbert Hoover to steer the ship of 
state through the perilous shoals of these 
times. It is a recurrence of the situation 
in ’64 when Lincoln was re-elected and 
the people decided, despite the black 
clouds of despair and defeat hovering over 
the Lincoln administration “not to trade 
horses in midstream,” but continue stead- 
fast in the faith that so gloriously trium- 
phed as the result of this election in sav- 
ing the Union and reuniting a divided na- 
tion. 

With this supreme objective in view, the 
Republican organizations all along the line 
realize that “united we stand, divided we 
fall,” fulfilling Lincoln’s dominant: prin- 
ciple in public service. 

At the National Republican Convention 
in Chicago which renominated Herbert 
Hoover, Mrs. Bachelor was elected National 
Committeewoman from Massachusetts. This 
recognition of her services was keenly ap- 
preciated by her friends. It was felt by 
them that her years of activity in the poli- 
tical affairs of this state would be of great 
help in the impending presidential cam- 
paign. Her election was the result of a 
spirited contest that has extended over four 
years. 

* * * 


AY 21, 1927 will be one of the dates’ 
M that school-children will have to 

learn, in future years, as the date 
of the successful solo flight over the Atlan- 
tic, the memorable day when a clear-eyed, 
clean-limbed, fine American lad alighted 
from his plane, set foot on French soil, and 
said in his quiet way, to the gathered multi- 
tude: “I am Charles Lindbergh,” entirely 
unaware that a world had been watching 
his progress for the last few hours and 
were waiting to acclaim him Hero of the 
Air! 

May 21, 1932! And a woman, a slender, 
fair-haired, grey-eyed woman, landed at 
Londonderry, Ireland, after a solo flight 
across the Atlantic. The first woman to 
make this record, alone. 

It may have been coincident!! But of 
such coincidence is history made. Just five 
years to a day when these two courageous 
young people wrote a page in American and 
world history. 

Amelia Earhart Putman was the first 
woman to fly by plane across the Atlantic 
in 1928; she is the first woman to make a 
solo airplane flight across the Atlantic; she 
is the first person, man or woman to make 
two plane flights across the ocean; and she 
apparently set a transatlantic time record 
when she brought her plane down in a field 
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in Ireland on Sunday, May 21, 1932. She 
made the crossing in 14 hours and 54 
minutes. 

And Amelia Earhart Putman’s speech 
which came from London at noon, Eastern 











Amelia Earhart Putnam 


Daylight time, on Sunday, May 22, will in- 
deed be passed on to future generations 
as a radio classic. Clear and strong came 
her voice over the Columbia Network, re- 
lating this story back to America. 

“T will leave Europe for home about June 
10 without going back to Ireland, where I 
landed yesterday after my flight from 
Harbor Grace, Newfoundland. 

“I sort of hated to leave my plane up 
there, but there is a man here in whom I 
have faith to dismantle and pack it, so I 
am going to let him do it and ship it back 
to the United States. 

“First, I am going shopping early to- 
morrow morning. I had to borrow some 
clothes from friends at the Embassy. 

“My start Friday from Newfoundland 
was delayed a little bit to have time to fix 
up all the customs requirements. They_gave 
me clearance papers just as if I weré cap- 
tain of a ship and I filled a blank space 
saying I was going to Paris. I wasn’t sure 
where I was going, but that did just as 
well as any other. 

“For the first four hours out I had beauti- 
ful weather and I could see the sky and 
ocean. Everything was lovely. 

“Then all of a sudden I ran into rain 
squalls and heavy wind. Then my exhaust 
manifold burnt out and bright flames began 
shooting out of the side.” 

“T was not frightened,” she told the Asso- 
ciated Press, “but it isn’t any fun to have 
those flames so near you. If there were an 


oil or gas leak it might cause trouble. 
“Then my altimeter went wrong—the 
first time in my 10 years of flying. 
“It was dark and cloudy and raining and 
there was nothing for me to do but start 
I fixed an easy gradient and kept 


climbing. 





it up for some time. 

“Then I discovered my tachometer had 
frozen so I knew I was high enough. 

“Tce formed on my wings and I had to 
drop lower. 

“It was only twice after that I caught 


a glimpse of the ocean. I saw little white 
waves under me, but it was like looking 
down on mountains where man is missing 
from the picture and I had no measure to 
tell how high the waves were, or how high 
I was above them— maybe 300 feet. 

“When the morning of Saturday came I 
was flying between two blankets of clouds. 
The one below me was composed of little 
white wooly ones. After a while they all 
joined together and formed just a great 
white blanket like a snowfield stretching 
in every direction. 

“When the sun broke through the blanket 
above me it was so blinding that even with 
my smoked glasses I had to come down and 
fly in the clouds for a while so I could see 
again. 

“It was here that my eye caught the 
second glimpse of the ocean. I saw waves 
running before a northwest wind and think- 
ing I was pretty far south I turned due east. 
The result was that I hit Ireland in about 
the middle, whereas if I had gone on I 
probably would have passed the southern 
tip. 

“There must have been some error in the 
Weather Bureau calculations, because they 
thought I would miss the rain altogether. 
When I got into squalls I supposed I was to 





road, and after a while flew over London- 
derry exactly 13 hours and 15 minutes, after 
my departure.” 

; * * * 

T is thanks entirely to the Pops that 
I Boston remains a musical town even at 

this advanced stage of the vacation sea- 
son. The number and loyalty of the Pops 
fans is indeed a matter of direct evidence 
any night at Syphony Hall. This, the 47th 
season of the Pops, drew to its close on 
Saturday, July 2nd. 

Certainly one of the principal explana- 
tions of the general favor in which these 
concerts are held is Arthur Fiedler himself, 
now completing his third season as their 
conductor. Fiedler is even more broadly 
known by his Esplanade Concerts which 
entirely his own idea and realization. He 
conducts the free Museum Concerts, the 
MacDowell Club Orchestra, and his own 
Sinfonietta. He is the leader of the Cecilia 
Society Chorus, and as such has prepared 
notable choral music for performance under 
Koussevitzky at the regular Symphony con- 
certs, but it is the Pops which have given 
him his most direct contact with the public. 

Arthur Fiedler is a “son” of the Orches- 
tra, his father Emanuel Fiedler, having 
played for years as first violinist, and in 
the Kneisel String quartet. Born in Boston 
Arthur Fielder plays in the viola section. 
His uncle, Bernard Fielder, is in the violin 
section. 

Perhaps one of the principal reasons for 
the abounding popularity of Arthur Fiedler 











Arthur Fielder, Director of the Pop Concerts 


the south of my course, and the result was 
that I kept correcting to the north. 

“I had plenty of fuel and could have kept 
right on to Paris, maybe further, buf my 
motor was straining so after sighting land, 
which I knew must be Ireland, that I de- 
cided to come down. 

“I could see peat bogs and thatched huts 
beneath me. I headed north along a rail- 


is his sympathetic acquaintance alike with 
the classics, the more distinctive sort of 
modern music, and the “popular field” from 
Victor Herbert to Gershwin or Romberg. 
A glance at his programmes shows his 
range and the reason that almost anyone 
finds numbers to his liking any night at 
the Pops. In the first few programmes the 
two piano rhapsodies of Gershwin, selet- 
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tions from the “Band Wagon,” “Cat and 
the Fiddle”, “Strike Up the Band,” mingled 
unabashed with the standard pieces of 
Wagner or Tchaikovsky. 

The Pops date back to the summer of 
1885 when the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
was only four years old. There was then 
started the project of a supplementary series 
of concerts of popular character to suit the 
warmer season. They were modeled after 
the “Bilse’ Concert of Berlin, the formal 
rows of seats were removed and tables were 
installed so that one might sip wine or beer, 
munch sandwiches or smoke, while listening 
to a Waltz of Strauss or a March of Sousa. 

The experiment was an immediate suc- 
cess. The “Promenade Concerts” soon 
came to be called “Pops” in the vernacular 
whether on account of their popularity or 
the popping corks has never been estab- 
lished. In any case, the name itself became 
so popular that it was officially adopted. 

The Pops have flourished from that day to 
this and have grown in favor with every 
season. In 1900 the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra left the old Music Hall, its origi- 
nal home on Hamilton Place, and moved to 


its own splendid auditorium, Symphony 
Hall, then just completed. The Pops have 
had many conductors, notably Franz 
Kneisel, Timothée Adamowski, André 


Marquarre, Gustave Strube. The last three 
conductors have been Agide Jacchia, who 
stressed the musical side; Alfredo Casella, 
the distinguished Italian composer-conduc- 
tor-pianist; and Arthur Fiedler, under 





Manship’s new statue of Lincoln 


whom the Pops have taken on youthful 
Vitality and abounding popularity. 

The auditorium, as decorated for the 
summer season by the hand of Robert Ed- 
mond Jones, was quite in keeping with the 
Perennial freshness of the programmes. 


MERICA’S newest memorial to Ab- 
A tata Lincoln, a heroic bronze 

statue of the martyred President in 
which he is depicted as a Hoosier youth of 
21, is to be dedicated this autumn with 
fitting ceremonies at Fort Wayne, Ind. 


= 





Paul Manship, sculptor 


The statue, which was executed by Paul 
Manship, celebrated New York sculptor, is 
to constitute Indiana’s foremost memorial 
to the Emancipator. It is being erected on 
the plaza of the Lincoln National Life In- 
surance company’s building. 


Manship’s conception of Lincoln presents 
the young frontiersman leaning easily 
against an oak stump, symbolic of his 
sturdy background. A true American 
hound dog such as the boy Lincoln always 
had for company in his pilgrimages through 
the woods is resting its nose against Lin- 
coln’s knee; the familiar rail-splitting ax 
is in the foreground; and in Lincoln’s hand 
is a book such as he frequently carried with 
him. On each face of the pedestal is to 
be a group of figures in medallion form, re- 
presenting some of the characteristics with 
Lincoln’s name is always associated—pat- 
riotism, justice, charity and fortitude. The 
figure of Lincoln stands 12 feet, 4 inches, 
in height; and with the pedestal and base 
the statue will arise 24 feet above the side- 
walk. 


When Manship was commissioned four 
years ago to produce an outstanding crea- 
tion of art which would be one of the fore- 
most monuments in the world, he was asked 
to depict Lincoln as a Hoosier youth in view 
of the fact that the statue is to stand in 
the same state where Lincoln spent 14 for- 
mative years of his life— from the age of 
7 to 21. 


Realizing that no photographs of Lincoln 
at that age existed, the sculptor sought the 
co-operation of Dr. Louis A. Warren, direc- 
tor of the Lincoln National Life Founda- 
tion and America’s foremost authority on 
Lincoln’s parentage and childhood. Man- 
ship and Warren searched all the known 


sources of information on the genealogy of 
the Lincoln and Hanks families and made 
a special tour of the Indiana and Kentucky 
country in which the boy was reared. The 
Ohio river and reminders of the old ferry- 
boat days and glimpses of the Kentucky 
homestead excited the sculptor’s imagina- 
tion. A visit to the grave of Nancy Hanks 
near Lincoln City, Ind., provided added 
stimulus. And so he retired to his studios 
and went to work on plaster models of the 
statue. 

“The desire to represent the young Lin- 
coln as a dreamer and a poet,” Manship 
said, “rather than as the railsplitter was 
uppermost in my mind. These qualities 
were selected as being most important in 
view of the greatness of Lincoln’s later 
accomplishments and without which the 
idealism and clarity of his future would 
never have been possible.” 


* * * 


N his travel books alone, Archie Bell 

won distinction as an author. His wide 

experience as a critic and travel contri- 
butor to magazines for twenty years has 
resulted in a most interesting library of 
specialized literature. His book “The Spell 
of Ireland” published four years ago re- 
mains an outstanding volume in the travel 
corner of the libraries. While his home is 
in New York Mr. Bell, born in Geneva, 
Ohio, continues his working workaday 
address in Cleveland where he still serves 





Archie Bell, author of “Spell’’ books 


and literary critic 


‘as a member of the editorial staff of the 


Cleveland News, with his assignments so 
arranged that he can pack his bachelor bag 
at any minute and hie to the uttermost parts 
of the earth to gather material for another 
“Spell” book. 
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Famous Folk during Dog Days 

Continued from page 166 
was to follow in succeeding seasons. He 
told me of the days that he lectured at 
Leland Stanford University, and among his 
students was a blue-eyed lad who asked if 
he was a horticulturist, and he told him he 
was a plain breeder of plants. That lad was 
Herbert Hoover. 

Horticultural records reveal that Bur- 
bank actually created thousands of new 
varieties of fruits, flowers, grasses, grains, 
vegetables and nuts, and left the world of 
nature and human nature much richer be- 
cause of what he did in play days. 

Luther Burbank’s life was one continuous 
playtime in the work that he loved with 
a devotion that would carry on tasks for 
hours and days without thinking of taking 
off his clothes and going to bed. His theo- 
ry was that anything could be accomplished 
by concentration, and he took out a glass, 
focusing the rays of the sun on a blade of 
grass and burned it, to demonstrate his 
point. 

High tide of vacation days is indicated 
in the activities of Camp Devens, now called 
Fort Devens. What contrast today with 
the time I spoke there to the doughboys in 
1917, when there were seventy thousand 
instead of seven thousand men encamped 
among those beautiful hills near Ayer. 
Under the scorching July sun the National 
Guard of today enter into the rough and 
ready routine of military life with all the 
zest and enthusiasm of play days. 

In the yellow house on the hill, the head- 
quarters of the Twenty-Sixth Division still 
remain. Paying my respect to General Fish 
with an overseas salute I felt there were 
many visitors that day, including twenty 
members of the State Senate who called to 
pay their respects to their soldier colleague, 
Colonel Gasper Bacon, president of the 
Massachusetts Senate, and here Assistant 
Chief of Staff. After paying respects at 
headquarters to General Desmond, I made 
my retreat from this Reserve Corps rendez- 
vous as the band was lustily playing the 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic,” the song of 
Twenty-Sixth, and other stirring refrains 
played overseas, that brought to mind a 
memory of the beloved commander, the late 
Clarence R. Edwards, who loved to mingle 
with his boys who had been with him over- 
seas, on the camp grounds at Fort Devens. 

Within the month Massachusetts has been 
honored with a visit with Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, Democratic neminee for presi- 
dent. On the yacht Myth II he landed on 
the magic shores of Cape Cod at Marion 
where Cleveland and his bride visited years 
ago, like a pilgrim—but not a stranger. 
An enthusiastic reception was given him by 
Cape Codders. The cruise has invigorated 
him for the arduous work of the campaign. 
The slow speed sailing in the yawl, depend- 
ing -upon wind and tide, was a sharp con- 
trast -to that dashing trip he made by air 
from Albany to Chicago to deliver his speech 
of acceptance and fire the opening gun of 
the campaign. Massachusetts bids the dis- 
tinguished governor of New York a hearty 
welcome to the finest summer playground 
in the world. 


Affairs at Washington 
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erans. When he began making a car carry- 
ing his own name, he speeded up the pace 
of motor cars and added the knowledge born 
of an experience with every known test 
that could be applied that spelled improve- 
ment. In the public addresses he has made, 
Mr. Chrysler exemplifies the practical met- 
hods adopted in motor making. 

Whether talking to the section men in 
his line, the directors of the Union Pacific 
or in a public talk, Carl R. Gray is a rail- 
road executive who knows how to express 
himself. His talk in New York before 
advertising men indicates that he is con- 
versant with the basic principles of ex- 
ploitation. His railroad, following the pic- 
turesque trail across the plains to Califor- 
nia, spans an area where people produce and 
cultivate the soil for a meagre return. That 
explains the frank way in which this west- 
ern railroad president says things directly 
pertaining to social, industrial, agricultural 
or political subjects. Carl Raymond Gray 
was born in Princeton, Arkansas, and holds 
a degree from the University of his native 
state. He began as a telegraph operator 
and station agent, and has been chief clerk, 
division freight agent, superintendent and 
general manager of many different rail- 
roads, extending from the Spokane, Port- 
land and Seattle on the Pacific, the Great 
Northern, Wheeling and Lake Erie, and 
Western Maryland, affording him a wide 
experience on which to base conclusions. 





THE GUEST OF HONOR 


By WILLIAM HODGE 


A powerful novel of the life of 
now. Mr. Hodge, who is known 
to millions of Americans for his 
inimitable characterization of 
“The Man from Home,” is the 
first American actor to write a 
successful novel. Brilliantly 
written and abounding with sub- 
tle philosophy that will live for 

enerations to come. 352 pages, 
in blue and gold. Price, $1.50. 
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Splendid Service of Ruth Pratt 


/; Continued from page 170 
In conversation or in public speaking, 
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The Glory of Graduation Days 
Continued from page 163 


There is a reason why his music has dom- 
inated radio programs—he wrote his 
songs from the heart. The last time I saw 
him was in Washington making a plea for 
a radio copyright which has proved a boon 
and encouragement to all composers ot 
music to follow. 

In this same Conservatory is Wallace 
Goodrich, the present director, whose Con. 
servatory orchestra and instruction have 
left a deep impress upon many hundreds 
of musicians scattered all over the coun- 
try, who in turn are now leaders in the 
musical development of their respective 
communities. Then there is Dean Freder- 
ick W. Converse, beloved by the student 
body, and the composer of grand opera 
and symphonies and music in all forms. 
His modern symphony “Flivver Ten Mil- 
lion” is now being played at all the large 
musical centers in Europe. Finally, I find 
myself at graduation time thinking of 
Ralph L. Flanders. the manager of the 
Conservatory, which has grown amazingly 
under his executive direction from alarm- 
ing deficits to resources that assure the 
permanent maintainance and ever-widen- 
ing and increasing influence of the largest 
and best musical conservatory in the world 
—located right here in Boston. 

Sitting on the green of the campus at 
Williamstown, I enjoyed a heart to heart 
talk with Dr. Harry A. Garfield, the popular 
president of Williams College. Chatting 
with the son of President James A. Garfield, 
the second martyred president, who also 
graduated from this institution, somehow 
recalled the classic tribute to Mark Hop- 
kins, that “to sit on the end of a log or chat 
on the campus with this eminent teacher 
was in itself an education.” 

Dr. Garfield has conducted the Williams- 
town Conference every summer which has 
taken its place as one of the pre-eminent 
forums for the discussion of world problems. 
It represents a gathering of post graduates 
from the Universities of Experience and 
Hard Knocks, as well as those of academic 
training, unleashing a free-for-all discus- 
sion that at times coordinates the high 
points of observation and information, 
which is my own definition of intelligence. 

In the land of orange blossoms I met the 
students and teachers of the University 
of Florida in chapel assembled, and later 
working in the fields, following out the plans 
of Dr. John J. Tighe. As a former U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, he has traveled 
from the Tropics to Alaska and from coast 
to coast in connection with the official 
responsibilities of educational work. 
The blossoms of graduation days at Gaines- 
tlle have a suggestion of weddings which 
may be one of the important problems fac- 
ing the average young man and woman 
— days of diplomas and romantic court- 
ship, 

Receiving the diploma tied with ribbons 
and signed and sealed for framing suggests 
the output of marriage certificates that may 
Provide, alas, too much of the grist for the 
divorce mills, 












PENNIES FOR WINGS 














Day in and day out you take wings by talking 


over your telephone . . . with friends . . . the 
grocer ... the doctor... a relative hundreds 
of miles away . .. and every month you get a 


bill for this service. 

Perhaps a single call made during this period 
has been worth more to you in time, money or 
convenience than the whole amount of your 
bill. But the telephone company makes its 
charge — not on any such basis — but on 
what it costs to give the best possible service 
to its customers. 

The Bell System has voluntarily taken the 
position that the telephone business is a public 
trust. Its policy is to give the best possible service 
at the least cost consistent with financial safety. 

The more telephone subscribers there are, 


the more valuable telephone service becomes 
to each subscriber. Unlike most other busi- 
nesses, the telephone industry does not enjoy 
reduced costs as the number of customers in- 
creases. On the contrary, the trend is upward, 
To offset this, the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company takes advantage of every 
scientific advance and aid to efficiency which 
can possibly reduce service costs—and these 
savings are used for the benefit of the 
subscriber. “ 

The twenty-four Associated Companies in 
the Bell System are pledged to this ideal . . . 
to give constantly better telephone service at ‘ 
the lowest possible rates . . . to reduce, by every 
means in their power, the number of pennies 
that you pay for wings. 





* AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY * 








A flying trip to Florida by air recalled 
a visit to the University of Miami where I 
have seen President Ashe in action, battling 
against all sorts of obstacles in establish- 
ing the farthest south university of the 
country. Coming in contact with the large 
student body from Latin-America, the in- 
stitution fulfils the dreams of William 
Jennings Bryan, one of its founders and re- 
gents. 

Why not do something to help those grad- 
uates in the June time to get a start in life. 
They are bravely meeting complexities and 
perplexities that did not exist in our col- 
lege days. The grim era of unemployment 








confronts them—there are millions seeking 
work. The earnest young men and women 
from the schools must be given every en- 
couragement possible—counseled wisely and 
sympathetically in their days of disappoint- 


.ment, for upon them largely depends the 


destiny of the republic and the leadership 
of Tomorrow. 

Let us sacrifice much individually in help- 
ing them to earn as well as learn and justify 
the great ideal of the Nation which has ever 
been focused upon our schools as the bul- 
wark of the homes in our own beloved 


country. 
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Carrying on the Joys of the 
Fourth of July Continued from page 161 


tion. But this tribute entitled him to a 
skyrocket salute that came with the fire- 
works. Even today I sit enthrolled when 
I see that stream of fire skimming through 
the heavens with its familiar sound z-z-z-z-z 
Boom! Oh! Ah! 

Tired but happy the family gathered 
after the fireworks, in the darkness of the 
old porch, so that each one could tell all 
about what had happened on the Fourth. 
Little Billy was rubbing his sleepy eyes 
and burnt fingers when someone started a 
song—a little off key. After the ensuing 
lull, the opening strains of Grandfather’s 
Clock was played by Mother, who had re- 
tired to the piano to give us the proper 
pitch. It recalled the grandfather, Joe 
Mitchell, who had given us our first fire- 
works and with whom our earliest mem- 
ories of the Fourth of July are associated. 

The music comes back to me today: 


“Ninety years without numbering 
Tick, Tock, Tick, Tock 

Ninety years without slumbering 
Tick, Tock. Tick. Tock’ 


Some years ago I was chosen by the 
Mayor of Boston as the Fourth of July 
orator for the exercises,—held in Fanueil 
Hall. Can I ever forget the thrill of that 
occasion. On the wall is that painting of 
Daniel Webster delivering those imperish- 
able words: “Liberty and union, now and 
forever, one and inseparable.” It made me 
clear my throat with some trepidation as I 
thought that the words which I was soon 
to utter would ring out within the walls 
of the Cradle of Liberty. 

My meeting with Samuel F. Smith, the 
author of America at the White House at 
Washington during the shadows of his last 
years is recalled by the fact that the Na- 
tional Hymn was heard at the Park 
Street Church to-night where it was first 
sung on the Fourth of July just one hun- 
dred years ago. 

How I wish that the radio could bring 
back the great orations of the past that 
have been delivered on our country’s natal 
day. They remain burning torches of elo- 
quence that have lighted the way for those 
who have followed. The admonitions and 
inspiration of patriotic leaders have led us 
through the perils of the past. And there 
are leaders today who will pilot us through 
these stressful times into a new era of 
friendliness and well being that will more 
than fulfill the great visions of forefathers 
who heralded to all the world, one hundred 
and sixty-five years ago, this stirring 
prophecy from Holy Writ, inscribed upon 
the surface of the wildly swinging Bell at 
Philadelphia: “Proclaim liberty through- 
out the land unto all the inhabitants there- 
Ag 

It was a message that will echo on 
through all ages. Since then, similar re- 
publican forms of government have arisen 
and flourished on every continent, inspired 
by the ideal that flashed across the skies of 
the universe on ths Fourth of July, 1776, 
when a people declared—‘“that all men are 
created equal, endowed by their Creator 


with certain inalienable rights; that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” 

The first bold, flowing signature on this 
immortal document is that of John Hancock 
of Massachusetts. In the Congressional 
Library in Washington I recently looked 
upon that precious document known to us 
all as the Declaration of Independence. 
Reverently I regarded it,—the ark of the 
covenant of our republic, the priceless heri- 
tage of not only the American people, but 
all human kind with the great aspirations 
of this time for a peace and amity in the 
world that will give all nations an oppor- 
tunity to share in the blessings that have 
come to the American people through this 
imperishable pledge of human rights. 

The Declaration of Independence is more 
than a signed document. It remains the 
Magna Charta of modern civilization. It 
is still the pulsating heart-beat of hope for 
all humanity. The closing words come like 
a benediction for this day we celebrate and 
for all time:— 

“And for the support of this declaration 
with a firm reliance on the protection of 
Divine Providence we mutually pledge to 
each other our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor.” 


Hayden Carruth, Author of 
Good Cheer 


Continued from page 167 

is their flavor, more than what they say or 
do, that tickles the risibilities. The reader 
feels them to be flesh and blood; not mere 
vehicles for machine-made witticisms. They, 
and not the author, make the stories. 
And this is so because each of them pre- 
sents a fact of Carruth’s own many-sided, 
whimsical, fun-loving mind. 

Those who knew Carruth personally 
quickly realized this to be so. For if it be 
true that most humorists are dull, sad fel- 
lows to meet, or in the bosom of their fam- 
ilies, Carruth was a marked exception to 
the rule. With him the creative faculty was 
never dormant. He talked as he wrote, with 
spontaneous humor welling up in all he 
said. He was naturally buoyant, cheerful, 
optimistic, although not without a deep 
sensitivity to sorrow and suffering, of which 
life brought him more than his share. Yet 
if it saddened it did not embitter him, and 
he remained to the last, humorous, kindly 
and keenly interested in the world about 
him. 

Of all his work Carruth thought most 
highly of his boys’ book, “Track’s End.” 
His faith in it was well justified, for it has 
continued in steady demand year after year 
and has won the highest praise of discrim- 
inating literary critics. The late John Cot- 
ton Dana, the librarian of the Newark pub- 
lic library who did so much to influence the 
reading taste of the public by his wide in- 
fluence on library practise, wrote of the 
book: “Track’s End is a masterpiece. I am 
sure of that. Rarely does one find in these 
days a story told with that simple direct- 
ness which came so easily to... .Defoe.” 
Prof. Fred N. Scott of the University of 
Michigan, a leading American authority on 





English literature, once said that he cop. 
siders “Track’s End” one of the best boys’ 
stories ever written. The tale, founded on 
Carruth’s early experiences in South Dakota, 
reports the adventures of a youth left alone 
to guard a newly settled prairie town dur. 
ing a winter when the suspension of train 
service led all the other inhabitants to 
abandon the place until spring. The story 
possesses novelty of plot, a high degree of 
suspense and thrills a-plenty, but its title 
to literary excellence rests chiefly upon its 
remarkable verisimilitude. Told in the first 
person, it impresses the reader with the 
same conviction of truthfulness that he de. 
rives from “Robinson Crusoe” or “Treasure 
Island.” This is a quality possessed by few 
juveniles and it has led many critics to 
rank “Track’s End” among the ten leading 
books for boys by American authors. 

As an editor, Carruth was noted for his 
helpfulness to other writers and to artists, 
He never failed to respond to appeals for 
advice or criticism and his correspondence 
with writers and artists was large. His 
letters were famous for their kindly, grace- 
ful encouragement and their never failing 
humor. 


The Trumpet Call of 
Walter Smith Continued from page 156 


find themselves in keener demand some 
years hence than they have ever been, for 
the available supply.of first-rate players 
will tend to be less. , 

As Boston’s courtly Mr. Courtenay Guild, 
the brother of a famous ambassador to 
Russia, once remarked of Walter Smith: 

“There was a young man of excellent 
pith; Fate tried to conceal him by call- 
ing him Smith.” 

But Fate has lost. This particular Smith 
is not concealed. The tree of his fame has 
branched far, and its roots have taken 
hold only the stronger, I think, because 
planted in the good soil of candor, free 
from weeds of conceit, and nourished at 
all times by modesty. Walter M. Smith 
has clung to his name, and has ennobled 
and honored it with a fame in the roll-call 
of artists of Eminence in the art divine 
in America. 
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What more can be said of any magazine 
than this? 








—*Yes sir, we certainly like it.” 

—"I do not want to miss a single number.” 
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—*I enjoy it more than any other.”’ 
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Would You Like to Meet 
the Presidents of the 
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~ Some of the Many Thousands of etters Received 
W. A. Clements, G. —_ Bensley, 
ce 464 Wilmot Ave., la Ivy St., 
lis Bridgeport, Conn. Boston, x 
An American, the son of one of General Grant's I wish to thank you for the enjoyment we have 
ce- soldiers, wants to thank you for your program this derived from your Sunday afternoon programs. I 
date. It was wonderful. Your hour on the air was think of all programs, barring none, we have en- 
ng the best I ever heard. Again I thank you. joyed yours the most. The a touch and in- 
sight into the life and character of the great men 
J. H. Elwell, of our day has been a delightful inspiration. I am 
83 Brewster Road, fifteen years old and a freshman in the Jamaica 
Newton Highlands, Mass. Plain High School agricultural course. 
Your Sunday og a oe ~— gen oem 
a masterpiece, not only in voice, but by the authen- sori, 
ticity of facts. Please accept my great thanks to = oo © . F a 
; you and the station WEEI from which this perfect Maynard, Mass. 
radio casting was made possible. Your talks are indeed enlightening for although 
one may have read a great deal of the life of many 
me ee - aan < whom cage epenk oy me ooom to have 
: * le ways come in closer touch and to know some 
or I had the privilege and pleasure of listenjng to jittie interesting thing that one would get in no 
213 you last evening over the radio at WEEI, Boston, on other way. Though one may have looked upon the 
. “Face to Face with our Presidents.” You did very scene you describe, you somehow have viewed 
oy fo semis Pe Oe MO Se Tet it with different eyes and in a different light. One 
ld, Conference in my 97th year, able to take an inter- 4 — to become enlightened by what you have 
to est in what is going on in town, state, country and 
world. You have first class talent in reproducing R. 
1! characters vividly. I anticipate hearing you next ans 
nt agphong _. , rtain] ak, heart throb. 
; oe pple certainly makes your hear ro 
ill- i Fronpect —— The best talks I've heard on the radio. 
t . 
. Your beendenste are wonderful. When your half Mrs. Eva W. Schneider, 
ith hour is over, I have that same feeling I experience A Lg Ave., 
a8 after a good turkey dinner—I have taken in mind «€ , Mass.  fepeted 4 u 
something on which to feed and something that can be : + bg = muc ona ‘Su . J Poe greatly ._— 
cen digested and so do me good mentally. We people ~~ your broadcast last _ “> _" ternoon. ope 
who cannot see do certainly appreeiate these won- ‘° listen to many more in the future. 
1s€ derful choice things which come to us over the air 
ee from such brainy and busy men. Your voice, too J. Milnor Walmsley, 
r carries well, and every word is so distinctly en- Union Trust Building, 
at nuciated. Rochester, N. Y. 
P I desire to express my sincere thanks to the Na- 
ith W. S. Preyer, tional Broadcasting Co. and to Mr. Chapple for a 
led W. S. Preyer & Co., program that is not only a wonderful entertainment, 
Buffalo, N. Y. but is most interesting from an educational stand- 
all Your radio broadcasting received splendidly and point. I do not think the program can be im- 
P comments of friends and associates very flattering proved. 
ine to you and we look forward with eagerness to con- 
tinuation of your program. Such talks as you are Geo. H. Shea, 
giving are particularly interesting to young America. 309 North Ave., 
No. Abington, Mass. 
H. A. Merion, Your half hour “on the air” today has turned a 
— Hotel La Salle, dull day into an interesting one. Since hearing you 
Boston, Mass. speak, a few years ago, at Boston University, I have 
I listen in and have a wonderful time when you been interested in whatever you have to say or 
- are on the air. I call it My Enchanted Hour. write. 
for First Edition Copies in Quantities 
Send me 2 copies of “Favorite Heart Throbs” at. . . . . $3.000 
J Send me 4 copies of “Face to Face With Our Presidents” . . 1.000 
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SEVEN SERVICES 
THAT ARE FREE 
AT THE DODGE 








| some hotels you start dis- 
pensing change from the time 
you enter the hotel until you 
leave. At The Dodge in Wash- 
ington you cannot tip the bellboy 
for carrying your bags, the hat 
girl for checking your wraps, the 
doorman for securing a cab, the 


chambermaid for tidying your 
room, thé ’phone operator for 
handling your calls, the news- 
stand clerk for getting your fa- 
vorite paper. You cannot buy 
service at the Dodge; it is free. 


Room and Bath from $3 


Complimentary Booklet 
“A Week in Washington” 
Write for 


THE DODGE HOTEL 


North Capitol & E Sts. N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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A Musieal Edueation 
Is Never Unproductive 


- + - whether used to earn a living or as a cultural asset it has permanent value. 





The New England Conservatory of Music offers a complete education in every 
branch of Music, under the guidance of nationally-known musicians and teachers 
of Music. The courses complete and bring to fruition the preparatory work 
given in public schools, or with private instructors. 


Students are received for single subjects as well as graduating courses, and may 
continue academic studies at the Conservatory under competent instructors, if 
desired. 





COURSES LEADING TO DIPLOMAS AND DEGREES 


NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC sepisates tories: |S 





Write for catalog and special literature Address RALPH L. FLANDERS, General Manager ines 
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LOVERS OF ESPANA! THIS If THE BOOK FOR YOU! 


ry 


New York Times: “Vivid Spain” by Joe 
Mitchell Chapple is profusely illustrated. 
Original etchings and drawings by Levon West 
add interest to the book, as do also the color 
reproductions of two Sorolla paintings of the 
dance from the collection of the Hispanic 
Society of America. For good measure, many 
interesting Pe gg wn are added. Mr. 
Chapple’s enthusiasm for everything Spanish 
is contagious. His style gives the impression 
that he is representative of the type of care- 
free, jolly American whose broad and per- 
sistent smile carries him through every cir- 
cumstance and where angels fear to tread. 


The Boston Pilot: As an artistic treasure, 
“Vivid Spain” merits an honored place upon 
the bookshelves. 


The Charlotte, N. C., Observer: Each chap- 
ter is vivid and full of color. 





Post Dispatch, St. Louis, Mo.: Joe Chapple, 

the distinguished widely known Boston editor 

relates in an intimate way, just as he might 

tell it as he smoked his after dinner cigar, and 

with the characteristic dash and finish of 

which he is master, he makes his word pictures 
ive. 


New York Sun: A well-written account of 
the scenes, traditions, and personalities of a 
country previously neglected by the American 
traveler, but now yearly attracting more 
interest. It is illustrated with half-tones and 
some excellent etchings. 








956 Dorchester Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. ’ 


Enclosed please find $ 


Name. 


CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ltd., 


aaah for which send 
me.........copies of Vivid Spain at four dollars a copy 
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City 











State 














PAIN 


THE FINEST ILLU/STR- 
ATED WORK ON ONE 
OF THE MO/T FASC 
INATING REGIONS IN 
ALL THE WORLD...%. 


by 
JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


Profusely Illustrated with etchings 
and drawings by LEVON WEST 


Reviewers have used such terms as these in referring to ‘‘Vivid 
Spain:”’ ‘‘incomparable,’’ “beautiful,” ‘‘)ascinating,” 
“keenly interesting,’’ ‘‘an artistic treasure,” 


Q Gift Book 
Without a Counterpart 


N THIS BOOK the author takes you into 

the very heart of Spain, over its highways 
and byways, and conducts you into its re- 
motest regions. He introduces you into the 
courts and palaces of kings and into the 
humble homes of the peasantry, a panorama 
of castle, cathedral, tower, public building, 
edifice, a medley of Spanish and Moorish art. 





Winston-Salem, N. C. Journal: “Vivid Spain” is 
one of the handsomest volumes that has yet come 
into this reviewer’s hands. 


New York World: Really good travel books are 
rare indeed. Joe Mitchell Chapple in sunlight and 
by moonlight, grave and gay, smiling and thought- 
ful is Joe Mitchell Chapple, stout, good-natured, and 
unquenchably American. He was unquestionably in 
Spain, and one fancies he enjoyed himself enor- 
mously. His book is breezy and informal, chatty 
and informative. 















Study of Child at the Piano by Anton Bruehl 
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Tue Basy Granp, Queen ANNE Monet, $1635, in ma- 

hogany. This symmetrical case charmingly exemplifies 

the authentic Queen Anne attitude toward design. Avail- 

able also in American walnut at $1710, and larger sizes. 

There are many other Steinway sizes and models from 
which to make your selection. 















Stelnway 


the 
Instrument 
of the 


Immortals 


BRINGS A WORLD OF ART AND FELLOWSHIP TO YOUR CHILDREN 


And, despite its pre-eminence among pianos, the 


Steinway may be purchased on remarkably easy terms 


IT IS NOT GIVEN to every child to be a genius. 
Yet there are many children generously en- 
dowed with talent . . . children whose love 
and knowledge of music will give them en- 
trance to the satisfying realm of self-expres- 
sion. And with a Steinway on which to develop, 
your children will share in that colorful tradi- 
tion that includes virtually every musician of 
note since Wagner and Liszt. 

No disinterested person today seriously ques- 
tions the fact that the Steinway is the fore- 
most piano. That it has been the choice of the 
most eminent musicians for over 75 years, 
alone is a significant indication of its worth. 
And when to that fact is added the Steinway’s 
extraordinary prestige among music lovers in 
general, the reasons for its selection outweigh 
any considerations of its somewhat higher 
first cost. 

But the cost of the Steinway viewed as a 
long-term investment really is less than that 
of any other piano. For 30, 40 or even 50 
years, the Steinway will serve you well. 


There is a Steinway that will fit appropri- 
ately into your home. For a sum as low as 
10% of its total price, a Steinway will be 
delivered to you tomorrow. Visit Steinway 
Hall. Inspect the beautiful Instrument of the 
Immortals. It is available in cases of varied 
style and size ... but the quality never varies. 





A reduction in price now places a Steinway Grand 


“shang $7 90 down $320 a month 


(There is a moderate interest charge on unpaid 

balances.) Used pianos accepted in partial ex- 

change. In Greater New York, Steinway pianos 

are sold only at Steinway Hall. A Steinway also 

may be rented at reasonable rates, for town and 

country. Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall, 109 
West 57th Street, New York City. 
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ee TO BAGDAD AND BACK ee 


The Romantic Travel Book Extraordinary 


“The Book You Will Leve to Read’ 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


Three Hundred Pages 
of Enchantment 


a 


— “—_* 
— 


— 


The Book that Brings 
Back Childhood's 


Dreams 


—s 


Wander 
with its Author 
Amid the Scenes of 
Ancient Writ—the 
Birthplace of the 
Human Race 


—- 


Whea the breese of a joyful dawn biew {ree 

Im the silken sail of infaney, 

The tide of time fow'd back with me, 
The forward-flowing tide of time; 

And many « sheeny summer mora, 

Adewn the Tigris | was borne, 

By Bagdad's shrines of fretted gold, 

High-walled gardens green and old: 
True Mussulman was | and sworn, 

Fer it was im the gokien prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 


— Tonngeon 






Size, 6x9 inches 


Price $6.00 Postpaid 
The Age-Old Lure of the Orient is Packed 


Within its 300 Pages 





Sumptuously Bound 
Illuminated Covers 
Gilt Top 


—s 


Beautifully Illustrated 
with Etching and 
Original Drawings 
Colored Inserts 


and 
a Multitude of 
Halftone Engravings 


—=_- 


** . . . Old as the hills: old as 
the winds that fan the desert 
sands from Basra to Barca, her 
features scarred but unsullied by 
the hand of Time that laid low 
the Eternal City, Bagdad was 
old when the mythical story of 
Romulus and Remus told of the 
mythical origin of Rome. Older 
than the temples among whose 
ruins Mary and the Child sought 
shelter from the wrath of Herod; 
old, nay, hoary with age—when 
Moses, the Infant of the Nile, 
led forth half a million freed 
slaves and gave them an Empire 
and a Book.”’ 


THE CENTURY COMPANY. NEW YORK 

























-: ON’T let the ‘little’ things—care- 
less, unfeminine details—spoil 
your lovely effect! 

“Such a ‘small’ offense against dainti- 
ness as a faded shoulder ribbon peeping 
out ... frayed lace edging<vizible when 
you lift up your arm... a silk slip not 
so color-fresh as it might be... such 
things rob you of all il- 
lusion in a man’s eyes. 

* And broken illusions 
can never, never be 
mended. 

“T beg you to do two 
things: 


Perhaps you 
don’t realize 
how often this 
happens— 


1. Buy the loveliest lin- 
gerie you can. 


2. Keep it always color- 
fresh, beautiful. 

“Just knowing your underthings are lovely 
does something to you! It makes you 


“Such things shatter a man’s illusions,” writes Dorothy Diz 





Broken , > can never 


“Don’t let a faded — 
shoulder ribbon 
break charm’s 

spell. ..°” 


feel feminine and charming. And when 
you feel charming, you seem so to others! 

*** But how can we keep delicate lingerie 
fresh and colorful?’ girls often say to me. 
‘Frequent washing leaves it so faded and 
worn looking.’ 

‘It is true that ordinary ‘good’ soaps 
take away the coLor and the charm- 
ing new look of a garment, but this is 
never the case if you 
use Lux. 


“These wonderful 


flakes are especially 
made to preserve COLOR 


And this! Such 
glimpses tell so 
quickly whether 
you're exquisite! 


If it’s safe in water alone, all its original loveliness is safe with LUX! 








be mended 
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A SECRET OF 


FEMININITY 


Duplicate lingerie wash- 
ed 15 times in ordinary 
good" soap— silk pull- 
ed, lace damaged, color 
faded. Disappointing! 


Lingerie washed in Lux 
15 times—color perfect 
as new, silk and lace 
fibres intact. The gar- 
ment is utterlycharming! 


and NEWNESS. A dainty garment bathed 
often in Lux suds is always color-fresh, 
sweet as your feminine self! 

“AND AT HOME: Not only can dainty, 
colorful lingerie give you confidence of 
charm—but your very surround- 
ings can help! Pretty curtains, 
cushions, colorful table linens, 
all form part of the magic spell 
if kept ever lovely with Lux.” 


barre MS 














